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PASTORALIA 
Social Aspects of Illegitimacy 


HE problem before us, on account of its complex nature, 

has not only occupied the mind of the moralist, but has also 

engaged the attention of the sociologist, who is particularly 
interested in the causes of this unpleasant social phenomenon. As 
some of the results at which sociological research has arrived are 
very instructive we will dwell upon them cursorily and touch upon 
them in so far as their consideration will be helpful in our particu- 
lar task. Close contact between social investigation and ethics, in 
many cases, proves exceedingly profitable. 

There seems to be a general impression that illegitimacy is 
decreasing. Thus Dr. John A. Ryan states: “All authorities agree 
that the rate has decreased during the last twenty years, but not all 
admit that the downward movement has been quite as pronounced 
in some countries as represented by the Statesman’s Year Book.’ 
Out of this decline in the rate of illegitimacy we may rightly draw 
some comfort, even though we have to admit that it does not of 
necessity bespeak a higher level of sexual morality. That will 
become abundantly clear as we go on in this study. The contribu- 


1See the Catholic Encyclopedia. Others confirm this view. Thus Dr. A. 
Leffingwell, who makes this claim: “Compared with the rates of twenty years 
since, it would appear that, with few exceptions, illegitimacy is slowly decreas- 
ing.”—“The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform,” Edited by W. D. P. Bliss (New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls Company). More explicitly Mr. Hamilton Marr writes: 
“Except in the cases of the German Empire, Sweden, France, Belgium, and the 
Australian Commonwealth the decrease in the number of illegitimate births is 
greater than the corresponding fall in the general birth-rate. This marked 
decrease in the majority of European and other civilized countries has been 
almost continuous during twenty years. . . . The causes underlying the 
almost universal decline in the amount of illegitimacy are difficult to determine. 
Beneficent legislation, social activities, a more elevated moral tone and extended 
practice of the Christian religion are undoubtedly at their root.”—“Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics,” Edited by James Hastings (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1915). 
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ting factors that affect the rate of illegitimacy are so numerous and 
so complicated that it is very difficult to derive any definite conclu- 
sions from its rising or falling.* 


CAUSES OF ILLEGITIMACY 





Poverty is blamed for many things. It is often given as a cause 
for the prevalence of crime and vice. It is also assigned as one of 
the causes of a high rate of illegitimacy. But as in many other 
cases poverty is unjustly accused, so also in the case of illegitimacy. 

When we speak of poverty we mean not that blessed economic 
and social condition to which the beatitudes refer, and which may 
be regarded as most favorable to virtue of every kind; we under- 
stand by it actual destitution and sordid want. That poverty of 
that type, with its bad housing conditions, its lack of privacy and 
: its absence of all the decencies of life, affords a fertile soil for moral 
i degradation is quite apparent. Withal, even the worst form of 
destitution is not as productive of delinquency as some students of 
social life would have us believe. Poverty has been much slandered 
by sociology. Even though there are strong incentives to crime in 
poverty, there are also neutralizing and counteracting influences. 
A To mention only one psychic cause, the poor are usually too crushed 
and depressed to venture on any criminal enterprise. They are in 
dread and fear of the law and rarely muster sufficient courage for 
; a criminal undertaking of any magnitude. Of course, destitution 
| may lead to any transgression, but so may wealth. The cases of 
| flagrant violation of chastity and of illegitimacy that have come 
under my personal observation can in no way be imputed to poverty. 
They were always due to weakness of character and self-indulgence, 


2 Anent this feature of the situation, Dr. Leffingwell says: “Illegitimacy is a 
social phenomenon, produced by the conjoint action of many different forces, 
both of impulse and restraint. While its varying rate is to some extent a register 
of the moral tone prevalent in communities governed by the same laws and cus- 
toms, it can not be assumed that in cohtrasting different nations, illegitimacy 
must inevitably constitute an index of equal value. A country may have a high 
rate of illegitimacy, not because its morals are debased, but because law and cus- 
tom hinder early marriages, or make possible the legitimization of offspring by a 
subsequent marriage. Again the practice of criminal abortion and the intentional 
prevention of conception may vitiate the credit which might seem to belong to a 
people having a very low rate of illegitimate births.”—L. c. There is no reason 
for exultation and especially none for pharisaical self-complacency. In spite of 
the lowered rate of illegitimacy our generation may not he any better than those 
who have preceded us. Dr. Ryan punctures any illusion we might be inclined 
to entertain with regard to this matter, when he says: “At any rate, the decline 
does not necessarily indicate an improvement in sexual morality.”—L. c. 
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both of which may be found among the rich as well as the poor.® 

We are wont to take the innocence of rural districts for granted, 
even as we are convinced of the wickedness and corruption of the 
large cities. Measured by the comparative rate of illegitimacy, 
however, the sexual morality of the country does not seem to be 
superior to that of the city. Here again we are in the presence of 
influences and counter-influences. In many respects the social con- 
ditions of rural life favor purity; in others they create special and 
insidious dangers that are absent in larger communities. Virtue 
has no safe refuge anywhere on this earth; on the other hand, it 
may thrive in places where everything seems to conspire towards 
its destruction. 

Education does not render immune against the contagion of 
crime and vice. Accordingly, illiteracy cannot be set down as a 
distinct and adequate cause of a high rate of illegitimacy. We 
quote Dr. Leffingweli in support of our contention. “A generation 
ago,” he writes, “the theory that ignorance was the great cause of 


8’ We fully endorse the sentiment expressed by Dr. Leffingwell. “There can 
be no doubt that wealth or at least a competence, does secure to its possessors 
certain safeguards against temptations, which assail not only the hungry and 
homeless but those who are struggling for daily bread. The domestic servant 
has a poorer chance than the daughter of her mistress; the seamstress, bend- 
ing over her needlework twelve hours a day is not on an equality of tempta- 
tion with those for whose pride and folly she wastes her life. It is therefore 
probable that in many cases the pinch of poverty does weaken the barriers 
against temptation. . . . And yet it is perfectly evident that poverty of itself 
does not predispose to vice or to looseness of morals, We hardly need statistics 
in proof of this, and yet they most potently confirm the general belief. If we 
look at those sections of the United Kingdom where poverty is most hopeless 
and pressure for the barest necessities of life the strongest it is there, in very 
many instances, that we find the least tendency to illicit relations so far as these 
are measurable by their most natural result.”—‘Illegitimacy” (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

“It has long been believed that che moral conditions of the cities are lower 
than those of rural districts. Increased knowledge of rural conditions has tended 
to qualify this view.”—The New International Encyclopedia, “Tlegitimacy.” 
Much in the same strain Dr. Leffingwell writes: “The wickedness of the city, 
and the virtue of rural populations have been made a theme for dramatists of 
every age. To some extent there is justification for the common belief. Crime, 
as a trade, best flourishes in centers of population: the professional burglar or 
thief seeks companionship in guilt amid the slums of a great city: the country 
girl in trouble would perhaps hide her shame in town. It may be doubted, 
however, whether in proportion to total population, the percentage of the vicious 
is so much greater in cities than in rural communities. Is the virtue of chastity 
far more highly prized by the peasant? It is not made evident by statistics. 
be The statistics I have gathered certainly would indicate that a singularly 
lax theory of sexual morality obtains in some of the most remote and secluded 
districts of England, Scotland and Wales.”—L. ¢c. (Cfr.: Dr. Jos. Mueller, Das 
sexuelle Leben der christlichen Kulturvoelker; Leipzig, Th. Grieben, 1904); also 
Dr. Paul L. Vogt, “Introduction to Rural Sociology”; New York, D. Appleton & 
Company, 1920). 
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vice and crime became an accepted axiom. Statistics were pressed 
into service; it was shown that the majority of criminals could not 
read or write; and this educational defect was assumed to be, in a 
great measure the cause of their tendency towards vicious and 
depraved livelihood. To some slight extent the theory may pos- 
sibly have been correct; but so far as illegitimacy is concerned, I 
doubt if we can detect a certain deterrent influence in rudimentary 
education. Districts or countries where a high standard of ele- 
mentary education prevails do not appear to maintain any marked 
preéminence of morals above their more ignorant neighbors. .. . 
Even in the same country, and under the same laws, we do not find 
that virtue and the spelling book are invariably associated... . In 
France, putting Paris aside, those departments where ignorance of 
the alphabet is most general, are in many cases the very ones which 
hold the virtue of chastity in highest esteem.”* 


Heredity, in its larger acceptation, as including transmitted racial 


traits and social ideals, may to an extent account for a higher rate 
of illegitimacy in some countries than in others. The Celtic and 


Latin races show a very creditable record in this respect, which, 
however, may be due chiefly to the long centuries of Catholic tradi- 
tion and: discipline which they have enjoyed.° 


Feeble-mindedness unquestionably is quite frequently the cause of 
illegitimacy. But in that case the guilt lies exclusively with the 
seducer who takes advantage of the mental condition of his unfortu- 
nate victim, or with society that does not sufficiently safeguard 
those who are constitutionally unfit to protect themselves against 
masculine aggressiveness. The question, in this case, is not a moral 
one at all, but rather a social one. The evil can be remedied by 


5L.c¢. 


6 Again we adduce the testimony of Dr. Leffingwell, which reads as follows: 
“It will be noted that, with few exceptions, the Northern nations of Europe of 
Scandinavian or Teutonic origin, apparently show the strongest proclivity to those 
ante-marital irregularities of which illegitimacy is a sort of gauge.’—L. ¢. 
Others, however, take exception to this statement. Among these is Mr. H. 
Marr, who says: “Illegitimacy is as common, if not more so, among the Celtic 
population of Scotland as among the Teutonic, and commoner in Celtic Wales 
than in Teutonic England.”—L. c. For the unique position of Ireland in this 
regard we must account on other than racial grounds. The proverbial chas- 
tity of the Irish maiden is the fair blossom of the Catholic faith that has 
taken such deep root in the Emerald Island. That is the cause which Mr. 
Marr assigns: “Probably the explanation, so far as Ireland is concerned, is to 
be found in the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, which has a whole- 
some effect in preventing illegitimacy.”—L. c. 
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segregating the mental defectives and keeping them sheltered from 
contact with outside life. In this manner their existence can be 
made not only tolerable, but even quite joyful and happy, and they 
are prevented from becoming a menace to society.” 

I venture, however, to put forth the suggestion that there is much 
more feeble-mindedness in the world than we are inclined to think. 
Our army tests have led to rather startling disclosures along that 
line. This widespread mental defectiveness, the existence of which 
we suspect, is not of such a degree that it would be technically 
designated as pathological. It would not betray itself under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but would only come to the surface under 
special stress and under unfavorable circumstances that subject 
man to severer and more searching tests. The slight mental flaw 
might go unnoticed for a long time and under normal conditions 
would not be observed at all. Only a special strain would make it 
manifest. Now, in many cases, we should place the unmarried 
mother in this category. 

The type of feeble-mindedness which we have in view reveals 
itself by a heightened egotism, a strange disregard for public opinion 
and an extraordinary unconcern for the ulterior results of one’s 
actions. That such a mentality exists is beyond doubt; the only 
question would be whether it is pathological in nature. We.strongly 
lean towards this opinion. 

Every pastor has come across persons, both of the female as well 
as the male sex, who seem to be entirely destitute of a sense of 
responsibility. They listen with respectful attention to admonitions 
and exhortations, deplore their past conduct, show a great and 
eager willingness to mend their ways and make what looks like 
thoroughly sincere promises. Still their promises are utterly futile. 
No reliance can be placed on them. Their powers of resistance are 
zero. Their helplessness is truly pathetic. They are the despair 


7™“One source of illegitimacy has not been referred to, but is worthy of special 
prominence—that which occurs as the result of the seduction of feeble—or 
defective-minded women. Legislation is being undertaken in various countries to 
obviate this evil.”—Hamilton Marr, I. c. (Cfr.: Lexikon der Paedagogtk, heraus- 
gegeben von Ernst M. Roloff, St. Louis, B. Herder, 1913; Article, Idiotie und 
Imbezillitaet. See likewise: Paul Monroe, Ph.D., “A Cyclopedia of Education,” 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915; Article, “Schools for Defectives.”) 
The after-care of defectives, after they have been dismissed from the training 
schools, presents special difficulties. Segregation for life in separate communities, 
in which they are usefully occupied, but not allowed to marry, seems to be the 
only sensible solution. 
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of the minister of souls. May we not attribute this instability to 
some hidden mental taint that vitiates the psychic life and saps its 
energies? This hypothesis would account for a number of phe- 
nomena that otherwise present an unsolvable puzzle. We do not 
claim that it explains all cases of delinquency or even a majority 
of them; but we do think that it will account for a considerable 
percentage of them. The matter, it would seem to us, deserves 
some attention. 


As long as parental vigilance is enforced in a rigid manner, a 
person of the type described above will be safe from danger; the 
moment it relaxes and the individual is thrown on his or her own 
resources, disaster is swift to follow. This consideration will pro- 
vide ample food for thought for parents who take their responsi- 
bilities lightly and who have a notion that their growing up 
daughters are quite able to look after themselves. No mistake is 
more common and more tragic in its consequences. The responsi- 
bility of parents cannot be stressed and emphasized too strongly; 
but too frequently they expose their children to temptations to 
which the latter are not equal and to which they will succumb. 

In many cases, where a girl has gone wrong, careful observation 
would have discovered a slight streak of abnormality in her charac- 
ter long before the sad indiscretion took place. That ought to 
have been a warning to exercise greater vigilance and hedge her 
about with effective safeguards. When a girl is more pleasant to 
outsiders than to the members of the household; if, whereas at 
home she shows pronounced self-will, in company with others she is 
of exceptionally yielding and agreeable disposition; if she lacks 
consideration for her own, but on the other hand is rather anxious 
to please others; if she is careless about her appearance and some- 
what vulgar in her manners; that, of course, may be downright 
selfishness, mere self-indulgence and looseness of moral texture, but 
it may also bespeak emotional abnormality and want of general 
mental poise. Wherever such indications appear, they should be 
thoroughly examined, that steps may be taken to avert disaster. 
Coming events cast their shadows ahead and announce themselves 
to the prudent observer. Shrewdness can head off many calamities. 
We are taken by surprise. The trouble with most of us is that we 
are blind to the numerous indications which nature has intended as 
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signals of warning. We may lay this down as an absolute law 
that moral collapse never comes unheralded but is always adver- 
tised in advance. 


RELIGION AND LEGISLATION 


The most powerful factor in the prevention of illegitimacy is 
religious and moral training. We have every reason to believe that 
Catholic teaching has done very much to lessen this evil. From the 
nature of the case it could not be otherwise. The high ideals of 
the Catholic Church with regard to personal purity, its strong 
aversion to carnal indulgence, its unqualified condemnation of the 
sins of the flesh, its emphatic insistence on absolute continence out- 
side of the married state and the many spiritual aids it offers its 
children, make the bulk of sexual immorality much less among our 
own people than it is among those without the fold. In some 
instances, statistics seem to belie this confident assertion. But the 
apparent exception can be accounted for on other grounds. 

Two Catholic countries, Bavaria and Austria, make a very bad 
showing with respect to illegitimacy, whereas Protestant Holland 
presents, as far as statistics go, an extremely creditable record. 
But if we go to the root of the matter, things take on a different 
complexion. Let us dispose of the case of Holland first. The 
apparently low rate of illegitimacy in that country is offset by a 
startlingly high percentage of still births. That causes suspicion and 
compels us to conclude that the excess of still births covers illegiti- 
macy that has been purposely disguised. If that is so, and the 
inference is thoroughly justified, the rate of illegitimacy rises to 
such an extent that the margin of credit completely disappears. 

For the deplorable condition of Bavaria and Austria perverse 
legislation is responsible. Their marriage laws make early 
marriages, especially among the, poorer classes, unreasonably diffi- 
cult and thus give occasion to improper sex relations. We can also 
confidently claim that the comparative prevalence of prostitution 
and the use of immoral preventives of conception and birth are 
greater in non-Catholic than in Catholic countries.® 


_ ® With respect to legislation Dr. Leffingwell says: “In what way does legisla- 
tion influence the rate of illegitimacy? I think we may say, in the first place, 
that every impediment to marriage tends to increase illicit relationships.”—L. c. 


Of course, that is true, but it is too sweeping and general a proposition to be of 
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In general, we can say that the question of the causes of illegiti- 


macy is an extraordinarily complicated and intricate one. Safely, 


however, we infer that the chief factors increasing illegitimacy are 
unfavorable economic conditions, bad marriage laws, low moral 
standards, lax customs of social intercourse, great social inequalities, 
and the absence of strong moral and religious convictions. The 
only reason why the present wave of immorality that is sweeping 
the country does not result in a larger proportion of illegitimacy is 
because the natural consequences of violated chastity are but too 
often prevented by criminal means. Sophistication among the 
young has reached a high degree and Catholic circles have not been 
able to keep themselves free from the general contamination. In 
the near future, much rebuilding will be necessary. The loosened 
moral texture of the present generation will require a thorough 
reknitting and retightening.° 


any practical value. With such a premise we could arrive at the most extravagant 
conclusions. As a matter of fact, Dr. Leffingwell does not hesitate to draw an 
inference which we have to repudiate in the name of common sense and public 
order. He concludes as follows: “I think it perfectly evident that if throughout 
Europe all obstacles to marriage were abolished ; if parental prudence were given 
no power to oppose; if all that is necessary were simply the registration of 
intention before a public official qualified to take acknowledgments, an act of 
recognition obtainable at all times, publicly or privately, by rich or poor, without 
fee or cost of any kind, it would undoubtedly add to the greater frequency of the 
legal tie among the poorer classes, and decrease in very great proportion the 
prevalence of illegitimate births.” Possibly, illegitimacy might be checked in 
that manner, but other evils would be precipitated and, finally, social chaos 
would ensue. Not all restrictive laws are of evil; only those which are too 
onerous for human nature. The State does well to make laws that prevent 
imprudent and injurious marriages; such laws will only accidentally cause occa- 
sional hardship. It oversteps its rights when it makes laws that bar man and 
woman from a state of life to which they have a native and inherent right. In 
the latter case, the hardship caused is universal, and the unreasonable law leads 
to many abuses. The Church is very wise in her marriage legislation, which is 
neither too lax nor too burdensome. It prevents hasty and thoughtless mar- 
riages, but does not stand in the way of the legitimate aspirations of young 
people who upon due consideration wish to enter upon the holy state of matri- 
mony. Such legislation, so moderate in its requirements and so splendidly 
adapted to human nature, can in no sense be said to be a cause of an increased 
rate of illegitimacy. We might as well say that the seventh Commandment is the 
cause of the great number of thieves. 

®“What of prevention? Here is a social evil growing out of laxity of life, 
but it is an evil of which the heaviest penalty falls upon those least to blame. 
Something indeed may be hoped from the strengthening of religious influences, 
and the inculcation of a greater sense of responsibility, or by modification of 
laws and customs which directly or injuriously hinder early marriages.” With 
this view of Dr. Leffingwell we readily agree. In our own country, the marriage 
laws are lax enough, yet early marriages are decreasing on account of custom 
and economic conditions. Before long, this may lead to evil consequences. 
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THE CHILD 


The interest of the sociologist centers upon the child whose 
entrance into the world is attended by such inauspicious circum- 
stances. It is his chief concern to save the child from the dire con- 
sequences of its unfortunate birth and to afford it the opportunity 
of becoming a useful member of society. How great the odds are 
against the child can readily be gleaned from the fact that its coming 
is most unwelcome to all concerned. There is no one that rejoices 
over its arrival. Consequently, it is not received with that fond 
care and thoughtfulness that greet the legitimate child. It is handi- 
capped in every possible way, physically, morally and socially.” 
In many cases, it actually needs protection against the insidious 
baleful influences by which it is surrounded and frequently its very 
life must be safeguarded against criminal plotting. And all this 
with no fault of its own. The illegitimate child, therefore, well 
deserves the sympathy of society and the special solicitude of the 
social worker. 

Being deprived of its natural protector, the child ought to be 
taken under the special protection of society. Justice does not 
demand that its life be made a veritable nightmare. It also should 
have the opportunity of full self-realization and be given an even 
chance to achieve success in the world. It is true, that, in a sense, 
heredity is against the illegitimate child, but still it has not been 
proven that it does not offer promising material and that under 
favorable conditions it may not in every respect become the equal 
of the lawfully born child. The reason why illegitimate children 
often swell the ranks of criminals is not the existence of any 
hereditary taint, but rather the unpropitious environment under 
which their early childhood is spent.™ 


10“Tt cannot be doubted that the illegitimate starts life less fitted physically 
for the battle than the legitimate. The death from all varieties of disease are 
greater among illegitimate children under one year than among legitimate chil- 
dren of the same age.”—Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Article “Tllegiti- 
macy.” Commenting on the statistics of infant mortality among illegitimates, 
Dr. Leffingwell says: “How much of this mortality is due to deliberation and 
design? We have it on high authority that in civilized England there are 
parents who will suffer their legitimate offspring to be starved to death for the 
sake of a few shillings insurance head-money. What chance then has the babe 
to live who, never welcome, was put out to a professional baby-farmer?”—L. c. 

11“Some of the greatest soldiers and adventurers of ancient and modern 
times, from William the Conqueror of England to Pizarro the conqueror of 
Peru; from Maréchal de Saxe to General Burgoyne might have borne the bar 
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Without obliterating the distinction between legitimacy and ille- 
gitimacy, society should do something to make the path of the 
illegitimate child easier and to enable it to reach the full stature of 
manhood. In seeking a solution of the question of the unmarried 
mother, we will stress mainly the interest of the child. This to 
our way of thinking is paramount and must outweigh all other 
considerations.”” 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 











sinister upon their escutcheon. The most brilliant name in French journalism 
for forty years, Emile de Girardin, gained his position in literature by his 
genius, despite an openly acknowledged illegitimate origin. There died in 
France a few years ago an ecclesiastic than whom few more eloquent or far- 
sighted has the nation ever known; upon whom the Church conferred high 
honors, whom the French Academy raised to a seat among its Immortals; yet the 
Bishop of Orleans was the son of a maid-servant at a Swiss inn, and knew no 
father. Who that stands in the refectory of the Dominican Convent at Milan 
before the fading outlines of that matchless masterpiece—the Last Supper— 
remembers the story of Leonardo da Vinci’s birth?”—Dr. Leffiingwell, L. c. 


12“The governing principles of recent legislation, both in Germany and Aus- 
tria, are for the betterment of the illegitimate child. It is generally recognized 
that neither the father nor the mother is the most suitable guardian for an 
illegitimate child; such parents make the interests of the child subservient to 
their own, and in general they have not the moral strength to retrieve the honor- 
able position which they have lost by giving the same attention and care to the 
child which it would receive had it been born in lawful wedlock. On these 
grounds an official guardian is appointed to enforce the laws. In Germany the 
mother may be—though she seldom is—appointed guardian. In Austria it is 
illegal for the mother to be appointed guardian. The reasons given for for- 
bidding the mother to be guardian are those already mentioned, in addition to 
the fear that she might not like to displease the father by putting into force the 
laws protecting the child. Again the guardian must be some person other than 
the father of the illegitimate child, or the father’s relatives, or any one who may 
have an interest in saving expense to the father.”—Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, l. c. 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF THE PROPHETS 


By JosepH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


As defenders of the rights of the people, as champions of the 
poor and the oppressed, the Hebrew Prophets will always occupy a * 
most conspicuous place in the social history of the world. Their 
mission was religious, but religion and social interests, as we can- 
not too often repeat, are inseparably connected. Of this the 
Prophets again afford us a signal illustration. 

The gift of prophecy is found at the very beginning of the 
Hebrew race. The name of prophet, nabhi, is already applied to 
Abraham when King Abimelech is ordered to return to him Sara 
his wife, “for he is a prophet, and he shall pray for thee, and thou 
shalt live.”* The same term is in various instances applied to 
Moses, and we are told in fact that: “There arose no more a 
prophet in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to 
face.”? There were others also at that time in the Israelitic camp 
who received the prophetic spirit, like the seventy ancients whom 
Moses ranged around the tabernacle; “And when the spirit had 
rested on them they prophesied.’”* 

We find mention here too of a nebhiah, or prophetess, Mary, the 
sister of Moses. In fact, the next great prophetic figure whom we 
behold arising after the heroic days of Moses is again a woman, the 
glorious Prophetess Debbora, “a mother in Israel,” who alone was : 
able in her day to save her people from oppression, and who will for 
all time stand in the foremost rank of the world’s greatest women. 
Considered as a poet alone, her wonderful canticle, composed in the 
original according to the most refined principles of art and with 
all the perfection of a Greek chorus, would alone assign to her this 
place. Her concluding words, applied to Sissara, slain by a 
woman’s hand, express the prophetic zeal for Yahweh which was 
to fire all the great Prophets from the days of Samuel to the destruc- 
tion of Israel and Juda, and on beyond those doomful days: 

So let all thy enemies perish, O Yahweh! 


But let them that love thee shine, as the sun shineth in his rising.* 


1 Gen. xx. 7. 

2 Deut. xxxiv. 10. 
3 Num. xi. 25. 

4 Judges v. 31. 
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Historically considered the Prophets were the mouthpiece of God, 
the conveyors of His message to king and people. In this sense 
Yahweh Himself uses the word prophet when Moses pleads his 
inability to address Pharaoh: “Aaron thy brother shall be thy 
prophet, Thou shalt speak to him all that I commanded thee; and 
he shall speak to Pharaoh.”® The Prophets were not merely to 
foretell future events. They were the preachers, the missionaries 
of their time, whom God sent to a people sunk into idolatry, or 
constantly reverting to it. As the light of the Levites waned in the 
divided kingdoms of Israel and Juda, that of the Prophets grew 
unto the full day. There was need still of the Levite’s function. 
But while in his sanctuary the latter offered sacrifice to God, in 
the foreground of their age stood these preachers of Yahweh, men 
of striking figure and fearless speech, pouring forth their inspired 
y message in torrents of overwhelming eloquence. They faced the 
monarch on his throne and dared to foretell him bitter things and 
evil in the sight of his courtier priests and prophets; they denounced 
in public the iniquitous rich, their theft, graft and luxury, but with 
no less firmness they pictured to the great masses of the people, 
whom they loved so much, the certain doom and fearful punish- 
ments that would follow upon the abominations of their idol wor- 
ship. Again and again God’s judgments fell with dreadful weight, 
precisely as the Prophets had predicted, but nothing could convert 
the hardened hearts of those generations until the final destruction 
came which for years had been the burden of the tremendous 
prophecies. Yet something at least was accomplished and they 
helped to preserve for Yahweh the remnant of holy souls that was 
never wanting. 

The great era of prophecy may be said to have begun under the 
judgeship of Samuel. Then, at least, we suddenly come upon a 
fully developed institution such as that presented to us in the pic- 
turesque description Samuel himself gives to Saul. 
And when thou shalt be come there into the city, thou shalt meet a 
company of prophets coming down from the high place, with a psaltery 
and a timbrel, and a pipe and a harp before them, and they shall be 


prophesying. And the spirit of Yahweh shall come upon thee, and thou 
shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be changed into another man.é 


5 Exod. vii. 1, 2. 
61 Kings x. 5, 6. 
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Great dignity is evidently attached to this office in the time of 
Samuel, and the people who had known Saul “yesterday and the 
day before” were struck with astonishment and inquired of one 
another: “What is this that has happened to the son of Cis? Is 
Saul also among the prophets?”’ So that this expression became 
proverbial. 

While the precise function of the Prophets under Samuel is not 
well known to us we come across definite groups of so-called dis- 
ciples of the Prophets in the age of Elias and Eliseus. They are 
described in the Scriptures as bene-nebhiim, or “sons of the 
Prophets,” and appear to have formed confraternities similar to the 
religious communities in Christian times. We see them at Bethel 
and at Jericho. When Eliseus accompanied Elias, just before the 
latter was taken up by the Lord in a fiery chariot, “fifty men of 
the sons of the prophets followed them.’’* Then it was that Eliseus 
asked Elias to obtain for him his “double spirit.” 

In opposition to these true messengers, servants and friends of 
God, we find also the false prophets gathered into large groups, * 
much larger apparently than those of the Prophets of Yahweh. 
Thus when Elias issued his challenge to the worshippers of the 
baalim or false gods, he bade King Achab to summon all Israel 
unto Mount Carmel, “and the prophets of Baal four hundred and 
fifty, and the prophets of the groves four hundred, who eat at Jeza- 
bel’s table.”® This was a formidable host for one man to face, but 
Elias had God on his side, and that sufficed. He not merely 
exposed and confounded them, ridiculing with keenest irony their 
helpless idol and bidding them, with cutting sarcasm, cry out with 
still a louder voice: ‘Perhaps he is talking, or is in an inn, or on 
a journey, or perhaps he is asleep and must be awakened,” but : 
receiving from Yahweh the miracle which the Prophets had in 
vain implored from Baal, he had them put to death, even to the 
last man among them. Such was the law given by God and clearly 
set down in Deuteronomy, for these men were murderers of souls. 
They flattered the princes and people, predicting to them the things “ 


71 Kings x. 11. 

84 Kings ii. 1-16. 

93 Kings xviii. 19. 
103 Kings xviii. 27. 
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they wished to hear, and promised the blessings of God to the men 
and women living in vice, idolatry and social injustice. 


Ruinous to civic welfare as the false prophets were, the social as 


‘well as the religious regeneration of the Hebrew tribes more and 


more depended upon the true Prophets of Yahweh, until in the 
divided kingdoms of Israel and Juda we see practically no hope of 
salvation except such as might come from God through them. Even 
in the reign of David it is Nathan the Prophet who effectively 
speaks to the King’s conscience when this monarch had compassed 
the death of Urias the Hethite, that he might take the man’s wife 
for his own. What is more touching than that parable of the poor 
man’s ewe, of which the rich man had robbed him, which Nathan 
then told the King? And how startling the transition, when point- 
ing at David himself the accusing finger, the Prophet suddenly 
exclaimed: “Thou art the man” !” 


So, again, in the days of the aged Solomon, when in his luxury 


and idolatry the once popular and glorious monarch grew callous 
to the sufferings of his people, oppressing them with servile burdens 


and taxations, another Prophet, Ahias the Silonite, foretold the 


doom of his kingdom. Led by the Lord, Ahias went into the field 
beyond Jerusalem and there met Jeroboam. Then taking his own 
garment he cut it into twelve pieces, telling Jeroboam to take up 
ten of them. So the entire northern section of Solomon’s kingdom, 
with its ten tribes, was to pass into the hands of Jeroboam. Only, 
Juda, blended with Benjamin, would remain to the foolish son and 
heir of Solomon. 


In social literature Jeroboam is spoken of as a labor leader. Of 


his father the Scripture tells us that he was “a servant of Solomon.” 


Of Jeroboam himself, in his youth we are informed that Solomon, 
“seeing him a young man ingenious and industrious, made him chief 
over the tributes of the house of Joseph.” It is true, therefore, 
that he had risen from the ranks and was set by Solomon over the 
labors which he had imposed upon the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasses. He was made overseer of the industrial undertaking 
which the King was then carrying on in the construction of Mello 
and filling up “the breach of the city of David his father.” Jero- 


112 Kings xii. 1-7. 
123 Kings xi. 26, 28. 
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boam there saw the discontent of the workers obliged to do corvée 
tasks for a Judaic ruler, whose extravagances were the common 


talk among the men of these alien tribes. His first rebellion» vo 


was unsuccessful because the Prophet had told him that God would 
take away the ten tribes only after Solomon’s death. When this 
took place Jeroboam reappeared at the head of the workers and 
the people. With sufficient respect he approached the throne of 
Solomon’s son and successor, Roboam. 


And Jeroboam came, and all the multitude of Israel, and they spoke to 
Roboam, saying: Thy father laid a grievous yoke upon us: now there- 
fore do thou take off a little of the grievous service of thy father, and 
of his most heavy yoke, which he put upon us, and we will serve thee.13 


But the snobbish young King, instead of heeding his better coun- 
sellors, followed the advice of his entourage of haughty young 
nobles, reared at the luxurious court in Solomon’s declining years 
and as his final answer he recklessly told the men: “My father made 
your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke: my father beat you 
with whips, but I will beat you with scorpions.”** a 

To such a pass had the condition of the once free Hebrew worker 
been brought within a few years after the worship of Yahweh had 
been superseded at the court by the cult of “Astarthe the goddess 
of the Sidonians, and Chamos the god of Moab, and Moloch the 
god of the children of Ammon.’*° Such was ever to be the effect 
of irreligion and paganism, while the great man, who even in the 
most tyrannical period of Solomon’s reign had dared to stand by the 
worker, was Ahias, the Prophet of the one true God. At the answer 
of Roboam the words of Ahias at once went into effect and the ten 
tribes seceded, forming the Northern kingdom of Israel, while Juda 
and Benjamin remained with Roboam, constituting henceforth the 
Southern kingdom of Juda. When Roboam sought to make good 
his claims against the seceding tribes, it was once more a Prophet, 
Semeias, “the man of God,” who stayed his hand. 

But like many another labor leader, risen into power, Jeroboam , 
was to prove a curse to the people who had followed him. Forgetting 
how completely his success was due to Yahweh, and how the per- 
manency of his house, as Ahias had predicted, was to depend 


133 Kings xii. 2, 3. 
143 Kings xii. 14. 
183 Kings xi 33. 
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entirely upon fidelity to Him, he set up two golden calves, one at 
Bethel and another at Dan, which were to bring all Israel into sin, ~ 
He thus planned to prevent the pilgrimages to Jerusalem, which, 
in spite of God’s assurances, he feared would wean the people from 
him and from his house. So Israel sank into idolatry with all the 
suffering and ultimate ruin that this entailed. And for all these 
evils the first occasion had been given by the labor leader Jeroboam, 
who proved unworthy of the high trust confided to him. 

Among the most influential rulers of the new Northern kingdom 
was Achab, noted for the cities he built and his ambitious palace of 
ivory which other monarchs sought to emulate. His Tyrian wife, 
Jezabel, introduced everywhere the cult of her Phoenician gods 
among his Hebrew subjects. Yet a great ruler Achab might have 
been, except for Jezabel, the evil woman who was his ruin and could 
lead him at her will. Again it was a Prophet of God, Elias the 
Thesbite, who now stayed the progress of destruction. Clad in a 
hairy garment, bound with a leathern girdle, the Prophet suddenly 
appeared before the King and predicted the punishment of Yahweh: 
“There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to the 
word of my mouth.’*® Then fleeing from the angered monarch 
he was miraculously fed by a raven, and finally took up his abode 
with a poor widow woman of Sarephta whose dead child he raised 
again to life. 

Both he and his successor, Eliseus, were to receive in a most 
remarkable way the gift of working miracles. This divinely con- 
ferred power was no less needed by them in the idolatrous state to 
which Israel was then sunk, than by Moses and Aaron when con- 
fronting the pagan Pharaoh. Worse than Pharaoh was the 
abhorred Jezabel. 

Nowhere perhaps does the defense of the rights of the people by 
the true Prophets stand out more conspicuously than in the famous 
instance of Naboth’s vineyard. This property, which lay close to 
his palace, was coveted by Achab that he might turn it into a pleas- 
ure garden for himself. He was willing to secure it by exchange 
or purchase, but Naboth looked upon the keeping of his paternal 
heritage as a sacred matter. Even when the temptation of profiting 
by the bargain was clearly held out to him he remained firm: “The 


16 3 Kings xvii. 1. 
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Lord be merciful to me, and not let me give thee the inheritance of 
my fathers.” Then Jezabel, the evil spirit in Israel, bade Achab 
leave it all to her. Forthwith an accusation of blasphemy was 
brought against the man in proper legal form, false witnesses were 
summoned, “‘sons of the devil,” and in process of law he was stoned 
to death. The only obstacle had been removed and Achab might 
seize the desired bit of land.** 

But he had reckoned without almighty God, for even then Elias 
was upon his way, fearlessly to charge him at God’s bidding with 
the murder of Naobth. “Thus saith Yahweh,” was the message 
he carried. “In this place wherein the dogs have licked the blood 
of Naboth, they shall lick thy blood also.’** Fighting in his chariot 
the King was stricken with a wound that proved his death, and 
when, in that very place, the pools of blood were washed from 
the floor of his car, the dogs came and licked it up. And so too 
was predicted by Elias the death of the infamous queen: “The 
dogs shall eat Jezabel in the field of Jezrahel.’”2® She was flung 
from her window at Jehu’s orders, and trodden under the hoofs of 
the horses. When next the men sent to bury her returned to that 
place “they found nothing but the skull, and the feet, and the 
extremities of her hands.”” Terrible, but infinitely just, was the 
judgment of God, whose long-suffering surpasses our com- 
prehension. 

The life of the true Prophets, these great servants of Yahweh, 
was a life of zeal and tribulation. But they still kept the spark of 
faith burning in Israel and Juda. If, in spite of all their warnings 
and fiery denunciations, they could not save their nation from its 
freely chosen fate, they at least constantly held before it the high 
ideals of a pure religious teaching and defended unto blood the 
inviolable rules of social justice which the men of wealth and power 
were relentlessly transgressing. Other nations might sink as low 
as Israel and Juda, but they had not such Prophets to teach them the 
ways of love and justice and of high sanctity in the name of 
Yahweh, whose covenant with His people still remained unbroken. 
But to be hated and hounded by the men whose passions they crossed 


173 Kings xxi. 1-16. 
183 Kings xxi. 19. 
193 Kings xxi. 23. 
204 Kings ix, 35, 
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and whose doom they predicted was too often the lot of these saintly 
and heroic men; too often we see them standing almost alone, like 
Elias at the mouth of that cave on the sacred mount of Horeb 
when to the voice of God: “What dost thou here, Elias?” the 
Prophet, veiling his face, made answer: 


With zeal have I been zealous for the Lord God of hosts: because 
the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant: they have destroyed 
thy altars, they have slain thy prophets with the sword, and I alone am 
left, and they seek my life to take it away.?4 


In the following articles we shall study more in detail the life and 
social message of some of the greatest of these mighty men of God. 


213 Kings xix. 14. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. Scnuumacuer, S.T.D. 


The Historical Value of Genesis, Chapter II 
(Continued ) 


The review of critical opinions concerning the historical value of 
Genesis, Chapter II, has laid bare all the complications and diffi- 
culties of the problem involved. The wild imagination of radi- 
calism has established theories which, although conflicting among 
themselves, agree in the fundamental tendency to destroy the his- 
torical basis of the religion of redemption. 

In the midst of this radical chaos there remains for the objective 
student of Biblical questions one firm and solid point of orientation ; 
i. é., the interpretation of the Fathers. Leo XIII, in the Encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus has raised his voice in this earnest appeal: 


The holy Fathers are of supreme authority, whenever they all interpret 
in one and the same manner any text of the Bible, as pertaining to the 
doctrine of faith or morals; for their unanimity clearly evinces that such 
interpretation has come down from the Apostles as a matter of Catholic 
faith. The opinion of the Fathers is also of very great weight when 
they treat of these matters in their capacity as Doctors unofficially; 
not only because they excel in their knowledge of revealed doctrine and 
in their acquaintance with many things which are useful in understanding 
the Apostolic books, but because they are men of eminent sanctity and 
of ardent zeal for the truth, on whom God has bestowed a more ample 
measure of His light. Wherefore the expositor should make it his 
duty to follow their footsteps with all reverence, and to use their labors 
with intelligent appreciation.1 


Not less urgent is the warning of Benedict XV in the Encyclical 
Spiritus Paraclitus: : 


All this [¢. e., result of modern radicalism] shows us how earnestly 
we must strive to avoid, as children of the Church, this insane freedom 
in ventilating opinions which the Fathers were careful to shun. This 
we shall more readily achieve if you, Venerable Brethren, will make 
both clergy and laity, committed to your care by the Holy Spirit, 
realize that neither Jerome nor the other Fathers of the Church learned 
their doctrine touching Holy Scripture save in the school of the Divine 
Master Himself.? 


Space does not permit us to give a full conspectus of patristic 


1“Rome and the Study of Scripture” (St. Meinrad Abbey Press), p. 22. 
2“St. Jerome and Holy Scripture.” Authorised transl. (New York), p. 25. 
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interpretation of the question at issue. We select for this paper 
the highly interesting exposition of St. Augustine, De Genesi ad 
Litteram.* 


St. AUGUSTINE’S EXPLANATION 


In Book VIII of St. Augustine’s treatise on the first chapters of 
Genesis we find a precise definition of his standpoint. 






























We learn first that these chapters represented already in his days 
a much discussed question. “Non ignoro de paradiso multos multa 
dixisse.”’ He distinguishes three different groups of opinions, 


1. The opinion which understands the paradise narrative only 
corporaliter: Una eorum qui tantummodo corporaliter para- 
disum intelligi volunt. 

2. The opinion which understands it only spiritualiter. Alia 
eorum qui sprritualiter tantum. 

3. The opinion which combines the two former theories: tertia 
eorum qui utroque modo paradisum accipiunt, alias corpora- 
liter, alias autem spiritualiter. 


St. Augustine himself adopts the third opinion. Under spiritual- 
iter he understands what we are used to call the typical sense of 
Scripture. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLE 





As a general and capital principle he emphasizes the necessity of 
the literal sense of the chapters in question in contrast to the figura- 
tive sense: Narratio quippe in his libris non genere locutionis 
figuratarum rerum ets, sicut in Cantico Canticorum, sed omnino 
gestarum, sicut m Regnorum libris, etc. He adds an interesting 
piece of information about the psychology of the controversies at 
his time when he states that the defendants of the figurative sense 
base their theory on the fact that the events recorded in the paradise 
narrative are outside the usual course of nature: Hic autem, quia 
ea dicuntur quae usitatum naturae cursum intuentibus non occurrant, 
nolunt ea quidem proprie, sed figurate dicta intelligi. And, he con- 
tinues, they let the real historical narrative, historiam, id est, rerum 
proprie gestarum narrationem, begin after the expulsion from para- 


8 Migne, P. L. xxxiv, 371 ff. 
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a 
dise. A psychology, which still prevails to-day. And this in circles 
similar to those which St. Augustine had in mind: Ad eos quippe 
loquor, qui auctoritatem harum Litterarum sequuntur, eorum enim 
quidam non proprie sed figurate paradisum intelligi volunt. 

St. Augustine’s answer to the figurativists is mixed with a bit of 
sarcasm: If the supernatural character of the paradise narrative 
compels you to attribute to the text a figurative sense, why do you 
take the creation of man literally and not figuratively, although it is 
likewise contrary to the usual course of nature? And if the crea- 
tion of man is to be taken figuratively, who begot Cain and Abel 
and Seth? Or are they only figures, not men born of men? 
Miror quemadmodum credunt ipsum hominem tta factum, quem- 
admodum numquam viderant. Aut si et ipse figurate intelligendus 
est, quis genuit Cain, et Abel, et Seth? An et ipsi figurate tantum 
fuerunt, non etiam homines ex hominibus nati? 

He is so firmly convinced of the truth of his thesis that he con- 
siders the exclusion of the literal sense in the Bible, or, better, in 
the first chapters of Genesis, as a frivolous violation of the dignity 
of the Sacred Scriptures: Sane st nullo modo possent salva fide 
veritatis ea, quae corporaliter hic nominata sunt, corporaliter etiam 
accipi, quid aliud remaneret, nisi ut ea potius figurate dicta intelli- 
geremus, quam Scripturam Sanctam impie culparemus? 

But this emphatic insistence on the literal sense does not prevent 
St. Augustine from accepting also a spiritual, 7. e., typical, sense, but 
only on the basis of the literal sense as the conditio sine qua non: 
Quis enim eis POSTEA non faveat intelligentibus quid ista ETIAM' 
figurate significatione commoneant, sive ipsarum spiritualium natu- 
rarum vel affectionum, sive rerum etiam futurarum? 

After establishing the general principles of interpretation for the 
first chapters in Genesis he makes the application in detail. We 
are here particularly interested in his explanation of the “tree of 
life,” the “tree of knowledge,” and the sin of the first parents. 


THe “TREE OF LIFE” 


Above all he warns once more against the allegoria; 1. e., the 
allegorical interpretation, as if those “trees” had not been real trees 
at all: ut non ista ligna fuerint, sed aliud aliquid nomine ligni 
significent. 
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Then he proceeds to show how the spiritual, 1. ¢., typical, sense 
necessarily presupposes the literal sense. Thus Jerusalem has a 
twofold meaning, signifying first the earthly and then the celestial 
Jerusalem. In a similar way Sara and Agar represented the duo 
Testamenta, although they were certainly two historical women. 
The “rock” in the desert was first of all a real rock from which 
real water sprang for the children of Israel, but it represented the 
spiritual “rock,” which is Christ, from which spiritual streams are 
flowing to the children of men. He concludes then: Alia quam 
erant illa nomina significaverunt, sed tamen etiam tpsa CORPORALITER 
fuerunt. The typical sense presupposes always the literal sense. 
This literal sense was intended by the sacred writer: Quando a 
narrante commemorata sunt, non erat tla figurata locutio, sed earum 
rerum expressa narratio, quarum erat figurata praecessio. 


























Hence, all the trees of Paradise were real trees, including the 
“tree of life.” But, while all the other trees yielded natural nourish- 
ment, the “tree of life” contained a mystery. St. Augustine 
expresses it in this beautiful way: Erat et [1. e., Adamo] ergo in 
lignis caeteris alimentum, in illo autem (1. e., in ligno vitae] Sacra- 
mentum. The “tree of life” was a figure or type, and yet a res vera. 

The Sacramentum of the “tree of life’ consists in this, that though 
a real tree, it is likewise a type of something else, 1. ¢., the Sapientia. 
As the “rock” in the desert and the Paschal lamb over and above 
their historical reality were types of Christ, so the “tree of life,” 
although a historical tree, was the type of the Sapientia, as the Prov- 
erbs speak of Wisdom: Lignum vitae est omnibus amplectentibus 
eam (Prov. iii. 18).* 

Against those who will not admit this twofold signification of 
the “tree of life” he insists again that Agar, Sara, Israel and Isaac 
were historical persons as well as types, and adds: Cur non admit- 
tant etiam lignum vitae et vere aliquod lignum fuisse et tamen 
Sapientiam figurasse, non video. 


THE FRUIT OF THE “TREE OF LIFE” 


Also here St. Augustine insists above all on the literal sense. Tha 






Here St. Augustine makes an appropriate distinction between the parable, 


as the narratio figurarum, and the typical sense, as the rerum figurata signifi- 
catio gestarum. 
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fruit of the tree was as real as the tree itself, and had the purpose 
to preserve in a miraculous way the sanitas of the first parents. 
Illud quoque addo, quamquam corporalem cibum, talem tamen illam 
arborem praestitisse, quo corpus hominis sanitate stabili firmaretur, 
non sicut ex alio cibo, sed nonnulla inspiratione salubritatis occulta. 

In order to explain the supernatural power of this fruit, St. 
Augustine refers to the miraculous food of which 3 Kings xix. 8 
says: “And he [Elias] arose and ate and drank and walked in the 
strength of that food forty days and forty nights” etc., and to the 
miracle of Sarephta of which 3 Kings xvii. 16, writes: “And the 
pot of meal wasted not, and the cruse of oil was not diminished, 
according to the word of the Lord, which He spoke in the hand of 
Elias.” If in these cases human food manifested a miraculous 
power, he concludes, there is no reason to doubt that the fruit of a 
tree, by an alttor significatio, contained a similar supernatural effect 
for man, ne corpus ejus vel infirmitate vel aetate im deterius mutare- 
tur, aut nm occasum etiam laberetur. This miracle is not more 
astonishing than the creation of Adam or Eve. 


THe “TREE OF KNOWLEDGE OF GooD AND Evi” 


This also is according to St. Augustine a real tree. Prorsus et 
hoc lignum est visibile ac corporale, sicut arbores caeterae. Quod 
ergo lignum esset, non est dubitandum. 

The question is only why it received this mysterious name. St. 
Augustine does not admit that the fruit itself was bad or injurious. 
For whatever God created was good. Neque enim qui fecerat omnia 
bona valde, in paradiso instituerat aliquid mall. 

The evil consists therefore in the transgression of the law of 
God, not to eat of this tree: Malum fuisse homini transgressionem 
praecepti. 

He explains: Man was placed under the authority of God. 
Hence, something had to be forbidden to man that he might have 
an occasion to acknowledge by his obedience to God’s law the 
divine authority. Of the obedientia St. Augustine says: quam 
possum verissime dicere solam esse virtutem omni creaturae-rationa- 
bili agenti sub Dei potestate; and of its contrary, the inobedientia, 
he remarks : primumque esse et maximum vitium tumoris ad ruinam 
sua potestate velle uti, cujus vitii nomen est inobedientia. 
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The tree received, therefore, the name “tree of knowledge of 
good and evil” because man, by his eventual transgression of the 
law, would learn experimentally the difference between the bonum 
obedientiae and the malum inobedientiae. As St. Augustine 
expresses it: Arbor itaque illa non erat mala, sed appellata est 
scientiae dignoscendi bonum et malum, quia si post prohibitionem ex 
illa homo ederet, in illa erat praecepti futura transgressio, in qua 
homo per experimentum poenae disceret, quid tnteressit inter obedi- 
entiae bonum, et inobedientiae malum. 


ae pe a ee = 


He adds once more his protest against any figurative interpreta- 
tion: Proinde et hoc non in figura dictum sed quoddam vere lignum 
accipiendum est. 


THe NATURE OF THE SIN IN PARADISE 


Fn SIS 


From the foregoing it is already sufficiently evident how St, 
Augustine understood the nature of the sin in Paradise in general. 
In chapters xiii-xvii of his treatise on Genesis he gives a more 
detailed account of his opinion. The starting-point is the state- 
ment, mentioned above, that the tree of knowledge in itself was not 
bad, but that it was forbidden in order that the obedience to God 
might be a bonwm for man, and the eventual disobedience a malum; 


ut ipsa per se praecepti conservatio bonum illo esset, et transgressio 
malum. 























The method which God used, continues St. Augustine, was the 
best to show the wickedness of disobedience. The fruit of this tree 
in itself was not injurious to man, like a poisonous herb, which 
causes death; neither was the eating of the fruit injurious to God, 
as if it were a theft of the property of God and therefore sinful. 
The tree was only injurious because a prohibition was attached to it. 
This prohibition had no other purpose, nisi ut ipsius per se bonum 
obedientiae, et ipsius per se malum inobedientiae monstraretur. 

The contempt of the divine precept constitutes the experience of 
evil. Augustine makes a twofold observation. 


1. The nature of evil cannot be learned practically except by 
experience: Malum enim nisi ex experimento non sentire- 
mus, quia nullum esset, st non fecissemus. 


Only the loss of good received the name of evil: Neque 
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enim ulla natura mali est, sed amissio bont hoc nomen 





accepit. 

Now, the nature of man, as God created it, was good, but not 
incommutabile ut Deus. The mutabile bonum; i. e., man, has to 
subordinate itself to the immutabile bonum; 7. e., God. If man 
refuses the subordination, hoc ei malum est. 

But whoever would realize the bonum without the experimentum 
mali, would be superhuman, super omnes homines praedicandus est. 
History knows only one such case, the case of Emanuel, the Son of 
God Himself, of whom Isaias says: Priusquam sciat puer bonum 
aut malum, contemnet malitiam, ut eligat bonum (Is. vii. 16). 

But man realized by his disobedience the malum tnobedientiae and 
the bonum obedientiae. His sin was disobedience and nothing else. 















OBJECTIONS 









Two objections are to be met: 

1. How could the tree be called “tree of knowledge of good 
and evil” before the transgression; 7. e., before the experience 
by which the difference between good and evil was realized? 
Augustine’s answer to this objection is: Lignum enim tale 
nomen accepit, ut eo secundum prohibitionem non tacto 
caveretur, quod eo contra prohibitionem tacto sentiretur. 










The tree did not receive its name from the transgression. Even in 
the case of obedience of the first parents the tree would properly be 
called the “tree of knowledge of good and evil,” quod 1tbi eis 
accideret, st usurpassent. The possibility of acquiring the “knowl- 
edge of good and evil” is the reason for the name of the tree. 
Quemadmodum si vocaretur arbor saturitatis, quod inde possent 
homines saturari. The title arbor saturitatis would be a proper title 
even if nobody would enjoy the effect of the fruit of such a tree. 


2. The second objection is this: How could man know the 
nature of this tree, before he knew what evil was, quando 
ipsum malum quid esset omnino nesciebat? 














His answer is: A contrariis notis . . . pleraque intelli- 
gantur ignota. Thus, by looking on the plenitudo corporis we 
understand what inanis means, if we imagine the plenitudo 
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removed, privatione ejus tamquam contraria, quid dicatur inane 
intelligimus. In a similar way we may conclude from the nature 
of life what its contrary is; 1. e., death. 

Nor have we actually experienced resurrection, yet we know 
what it means. Nonne quia sentimus quid sit vivere, et ejus rei 
privationem vocamus mortem, unde reditum ad id quod sentimus, 
resurrectionem appellamus? 

In a similar way the first parents could judge from the bonum 
. they possessed, what the malum, i. e., the privation of the bonum, 
meant. 


This is the voice of one of the greatest in the realm of the Latin 
Fathers. Whatever may be said about St. Augustine’s fondness 
for the typical sense in addition to the literal sense, his explanation 
of Genesis, Chapter II, stands in the wilderness of modern criti- 
cism, like a veritable roche de bronze, an admirable monument of 
solid thinking and clear argumentation. 


(To be continued) 














IMPROVING THE ECCLESIASTICAL RETREAT 
By W. W. WHALEN 


It is a far easier task to preach a retreat to nuns than to priests. 
One of the nun’s chief virtues is that she is a good listener. 

What a stupid introduction! Like saying: “It’s easier on the 
chest to play the ukelele than the trombone.” Of course, both may 
be equally hard on the ears of the auditors. Yet we find some 
retreat-masters using almost the identical sermons in the main for 
both male and female bodies of “‘the chosen.” 

Religious fathers will summer giving retreats to their confréres, 
as legitimate actors “take a flyer” in vaudeville during the slack 
season. ‘Those retreat-masters have “got up” in certain set dis- 
courses, and like the girl who would recite “Curfew Shall Not Ring 
To-night,” they do not vary. If they were preaching to the devil 
or the deep blue sea, like Demosthenes with the pebble in his mouth, 
they would keep the same noisy tenor of their way. Whether the 
occasion calls for a St. Francis lecturing fishes, or a St. Dominic 
scoring heretics, those retreat-masters would never “put on a 
new record.” 

Because a priest is a good college professor, it does not follow 
that he can turn his hand at once to giving priests’ retreats. 
Because this teaching man, who carries his notes to class, can delve 
deep down to the roots of dead Greek, it does not prove that he 
can plumb the depths of poor living hearts that come, worn and 
weary, to retreat for refreshment. Nor is it so that because a 
preacher is a noted missionary he can conduct a successful retreat. 

Only the specially gifted for this sort of work should be put at it. 

But nowadays, possibly because the demand is great, sometimes 
an incompetent is assigned by his superiors to the post of mastering 
a diocesan retreat. A job that even bishops fear to undertake should 
give an inexperienced religious pause. The cowl does not make 
the monk, and that the monk happens to have an extra vow or 
two does not fit him to direct those important five days that smile 
their benediction on world-beaten secular clerics. 

Just because a mediocre collegian dons a cassock, he does not 
thereupon shed his stupidity and blaze forth as a brilliant instruc- 
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tor. Yet some colleges have their seminarians holding important 
classes which those young men are hardly capable of filling, | 
myself was appointed, just because I was a theologian, to teach 
mathematics, about which my knowledge was and is limited, [ 
might have made a passable teacher of elocution or literature or 
catechism, but a Euclid, never! 


One retreat-master has told me he owns only one retreat, so he 
never cares to repeat before the same men. But that one retreat 
is a gem of purest ray serene. He has put years of labor into it, 
and it shows that. It is an honor to feel that any man gives so much 
of his time to the listeners before him. That man’s retreat, like 
Father Tabb’s poems, would repay a second hearing, for the retreat- 
ant scarcely gets it all the first time. It reminds me of the fox and 
the cat pursued by the hounds. Reynard boasted that he had a 
whole bag of tricks for escaping the hunters, Tabby had but one. 
He tried his bagful of wiles, while she played her lone card. He 
ran here and there, but the dogs caught him, while Tab looked on 
in safety from the oak she had climbed. 


Dry-as-dust and bitter I found one retreat out of the twenty I 
have made as student and priest. We suffered three long discourses 
on Grace, and worked up to the only evident climax, that if we 
want grace, we have to pray for it. Just like seeing the popular, 
over-rated play, “The Bat,” for the second time. Once you really 
know the climax, there’s little to the piece but old, worn-out melo- 
drama. It is all founded on a thrilling guess: Who is the detective 
and who is the crook? Our retreat-master made not the faintest 
effort to get away from the literal translation of the dogma text- 
book. His pauses during the trio of sermons were filled in by the 
badly suppressed yawns of his hearers. The remainder of that re- 
treat was largely catechetical instruction. 

Says Father Tabb, who, while not a great theologian, was surely 
a man who felt keenly: 

How many a suppliant wave of sound 
Must still unheeded roll, 
For one low utterance that found 
An echo in my soul, 
I heard a well-known missionary close a triduum for the laity. He 


gave that sermon almost verbatim at his retreat. Poor judgment! 
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It was a misfit. Almost as bad judgment as the hasty priest who 
advertised in the newspapers that there would be a triduum at his 
church for five days! Or the priest who read the Lenten regulations 
on a wild mountain mission that had four souls, to a woman nearly 
eighty years of age, her deaf husband, an idiot son and a half-con- 
verted laborer. Even the exception made for the woman bearing or 
nursing a child was not skipped, and the quartette were warned to 
stay away from theatres during the solemn forty days—they who 
never saw the outside of even a picture show. Then the pastor, 
with an air of “well done, good and faithful,’ sat him to a 
Gargantuan breakfast of sausage, pheasant’s breast and toothsome 
country ham, to all of which he did ample justice! 

Just as weak judgment as a preacher displayed at the close of a 
Forty Hours’ in a strongly non-Catholic town. We all expect, on 
the night of our Forty Hours’ closing, a number of Protestants in 
the church, and our expectations are usually more than lived up to. 
There is no law in our statutes that a bit of instruction should not 
be dropped from the Master’s table for the poor hungry souls who 
have not tasted the real Bread of life. Our Asperges at late Mass 
rain on the just and the unjust, those within the blessed gates and 
those without. Yet the closing sermon at that Forty Hours’ was 
wholly on frequent Communion, a good discourse at the wrong 
time. A little explanation of the Blessed Sacrament to those poor 
wondering, wandering souls, with the heritage of the Faith lost 
to them, would have been so welcome. They did not understand 
what that sermon was all about. Too vague, too nebulous, like 
talking about a ride in an airship to folks who knew only balloons. 
Soon our Lord would pass down the aisles, and the preacher might 
have planted in those non-Catholic hearts the prayer of the blind, 
“Lord, that I may see!’ 

I sent a serial story against divorce to the editor of one of our 
great newspapers for the Sunday supplement. He asked me to come 
to see him, and this was his verdict: “Your romance, while good 
enough, is too Catholic. I couldn’t, wouldn’t dare print it as it 
stands. It teaches a lesson that’s needed, but I have to hold our 
subscribers. If I let it go out as you've written it, a ton of protest- 
ing letters would deluge our desks in every mail. Why not tone 
down your story, so that our Jew and Gentile readers equally will 
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enjoy it? Why limit your scope by alienating Protestants? You 
don’t sign your name as a priest, a wise idea. Why, then, twine 
your Roman collar about your lovely heroine’s neck? The Protes- 
tants need that lesson on divorce more than your Catholics. Why 
be so narrow? Hide your crucifixes and rosaries that the heroine 
too freely displays. Your Catholics are the best instructed Chris- 
tians. Can’t.you afford to toss the crumbs from your over-flowing 
table to the poor beggars in the street? To show you I’m perfectly 
square, ve given your manuscript to a Catholic newspaper woman, 
and she agrees that the story should be trimmed for your own 
sake as well as for our readers’.” 

That man’s advice, taken with reservations, of course, should 
hold good in sermons when we know well-disposed non-Catholics 
are in the church. 

There is no reason why a retreat-master should get such stage- 
fright before us seculars that he will not use. elocutionary power, 
facial expression, rhetoric, profane literature at its best. He might 
even run the risk of being considered an actor, which at times is 
an undeserved criticism. There is such a thing as a retreat con- 
ductor being too modest. He ought to let himself go. Like the 
sprinter in the race, wearing next to nothing, unconcerned about 
the artists on the grand stand who will view his unlovely knee- 
caps and bony thighs, the retreat guide should strike out boldly, 
free from self-consciousness, daring criticism. The afterward 
knocks, if they came, would all be good-natured anyhow. 

When, as a first year theologian, I was dying of typhoid, the 
nervous little hospital chaplain came to give me the last rites. He 
said: “You're dangerously sick, and you'll want to go to con- 
fession. Now you know as much theology as I do.” 

Heavens, I had had only three months of it! And outside the 
door I had just heard through the open transom the doctor tell 
that priest that I was headed for eternity. A sudden hope flashed 
into being that my soul would receive in the next world the merciful 
judgment the chaplain gave my brain in this. I lived through it 
all. The poor chaplain died. Perhaps he had a rush of modesty 
to the head! 

We all love the personal note. I adore it. And the personal 
note gets results. You have noticed, and so have I, how sometimes 
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our funeral instruction is dragging, how listless our auditors until 
we touch on the corpse. Then there is a rustle of falling to “Atten- 
tion!” The dozing interest in the pews is wide-awake. The phrase, 
“our late lamented,” has proven a most efficient alarm clock. There 
is a hush that is positively embarrassing. 


How rapidly memoirs sell, and how many of them are stupid! 
Read as a case in point “Private Diaries,” by Sir Algernon West, 
or rather don’t read it, for it is puerile rot. Perhaps you do not 
remember that Sir Algernon was “for some years the medium 
through which Mr. Gladstone was approached.” The jacket tells 
us that. Mr. Frank Harris, in a review, says: West “is a 
poor, meek scribe who records the unimportant, expatiates on the 
obvious and delights in a platitude. Whoever pays seven cents 
for the book and not seven dollars, may feel himself cheated.” Yet 
such memoirs sell because of the personal note they contain. 

Why are the retreat-masters afraid of facial expression—on their 
part? I spoke to a highly learned nun about facial expression, and 
though she believed in elocutionary training, up went her supremely 
classic and spiritualized nose in the air. Her facial expression at 
that moment left not the slightest doubt of what she thought. She 
does not know, safe in her cloister, that actors are delighting ,(and 
damning!) a too eager world without saying a word that registers. 
Merely black and white shadows, they tell with their expressive 
countenances more than their tongues could utter. To the camera 
bred, they know not what to say. Eyes and face bear the burden 
of the toil and tale, and millions follow weekly the efforts of a 
star whose voice they will never hear. 

I preached one time in a jail. I stood on the second tier, and 
with the rain pouring on the sheet iron roof, I had to make a hercu- 
lean effort to be heard in that long hollow ark. Not a face was 
visible, only the gaping mouths of iron-toothed cells. After ten 
minutes I found the thing unbearable, so I thrust a joke into the 
discourse. What a relief to hear a titter and laugh run, like a sun- 
beam, along those blank, damp walls! It told me the poor prisoners 
were listening. Radio sermons may do good, but I would not care 
to preach them. If we, the preachers, need faces that tell us to 
go on—or stop, do you not think facial expression on our part will 
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help those who hearken? 
God’s work. 

Priests on retreat do not desire tracts on Grace. Neither do they 
hanker after catechetical instructions. It would be as wise to read 
to them, “The Faith of Our Fathers” or Searle’s “Plain Facts for 
Fair Minds.” Nor do they yearn for sermons that are “congruous 
with curates and croquet” (meaning Anglican curates)—talks that 
would please nuns. You might as well declaim for the clergy’s 
benefit Sutton’s “Crumbs of Comfort for Young Women Living 
in the World.” 

If we could find a perfect retreat-master, he would combine New- 
man and Faber, modernized by O’Rourke’s “Hills that Jesus Loved,” 
diluting Vaughan’s “Thoughts for All Times,” stealing colors from 
the pallet of Thuente, and haloing it all with a personal note. Oh, 
that such a John should come crying out into the dry desert of so 
many secular priests’ retreats! This new generation of clergy, who 
understand that the old order must change, would rise up and call 
him blessed. 

Let me add a postscript from George Eliot: “If I laugh at you, 
O fellow-men! If I trace with curious interest your labyrinthine 
self-delusions, note the inconsistencies in your zealous adhesions, 
and smile at your helpless endeavors in a rashly chosen part, it is 
not that I feel myself aloof from you: the more intimately I seem 
to discern your weaknesses, the stronger to me is the proof that I 
share them. How, otherwise, could I get the discernment? For 
even what we are averse to, what we vow not to entertain, must 
have shaped or shadowed itself within us as a possibility before 
we can think of exercising it. No man can know his brother simply 
as a spectator. Dear blunderers, I am one of you.” 


Let a man use every natural aid to do 





ARE OUR PRIESTS INTELLECTUAL MEN? 
By One or THEM 


I have read with much interest the excellent article by “Sacerdos,” 
entitled, “Why Don’t Our Young Priests Write?” which appeared 
in the April issue of THe HoMILetic AND PasToraAL REviEw. It 
offered a solution of a vexed problem. May I be permitted to ask 
a rather cognate, but more momentous question still: Why are 
the priests of the United States, as a body, old as well as young, 
so unintellectual? Doubtless a great number to whom this descrip- 
tion applies will be inclined to rise in arms at such a question. 
Others, who are more sincere and really more intelligent, will be 
inclined to admit the general intellectual deficiencies of our clergy 
and will be glad to have an explanation and a remedy suggested. 

But are the clergy of this country, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, actually unintellectual? After an experience extending over 
many years and a knowledge of clerical conditions that prevail not 
only in the United States but also in Canada and throughout the 
countries of Europe, the present writer has no doubt of the truth 
of the assertion that the vast majority of American priests are not 
intellectual. A proof of this is not difficult to find. A man’s 
qualities and attainments are known by his tastes. The avaricious 
man is interested in money, the sportsman in games, the politician 
in politics, and likewise the intellectual man in things intellectual. 
Now that the most of our priests have little or no taste for the 
higher things of the mind is manifest in many ways, to a few of 
which we will call attention. 

In the first place, what kind of library has the average priest, if 
any at all? And should he possess some books which he has pre- 
served from seminary or college days, how much use is made of 
them? Why a casual visitor at the houses of great numbers of 
our priests can see at a glance that they have no library worth 
talking about, that the few books they may have (apart from the 
Breviary) are rarely if ever opened, that recent publications are 
unknown to them except as indicated in a stray catalogue that may 
be on their desks or in their waste-baskets, and that very few if 
any of the best Catholic reviews are to be found among their pos- 
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sessions. On the contrary, they have daily secular newspapers in 
abundance. And in addition, the latest issues of The Literary 
Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, The Red Book, The Smart 
Set, Judge, Life, etc.—one or several of these are almost surely 
to be found encumbering the priest’s desk, free from dust, and giv- 
ing every indication that they are read from cover to cover. This 
is not to say that we disapprove of a priest’s reading non-Catholic 
periodicals; but when trashy or ephemeral literature so engrosses 
his attention that he cares not to have in his possession solid Catho- 
lic books and some of the best Catholic reviews, we are certainly 
warranted in rating his intellectuality at low grade. The mind, 
like the body, is fed on the things it likes, and our likes, as well as 
our company, indicate our mind and character. We should not 
resent the accusation of low taste and low mentality when our 
chosen companions are of this description. 


Again if we want to know the intellectual status of our priests, 
we need but enter a Catholic book-dealer’s store, or take up a 
catalogue of one of these dealers. How many solid books shall we 
find displayed on their counter or advertised for sale? Why, any 
of these dealers will tell you that there is little or no demand for 
such books, that with the exception of a few simple works on Canon 
Law and Moral Theology and an odd sermon or meditation volume, 
the only books for which they have any special sale are prayer-books 
and novels. And even as for Catholic fiction, the demand is very 
meagre when compared with non-Catholic stories. 


Another indication of the condition we are deploring is to be 
found in the conversation of our priests. Here again we do not 
wish to be understood as advocating that priests when they meet 
should always discuss problems of Theology, Scripture, and Canon 
Law; that there is a long way between conversation which would 
_ habitually be concerned with heavy subjects and that which practi- 
cally never has to do with things really intellectual anyone can see. 
When do any of us find priests indulging with relish in an inter- 
change of ideas regarding the latest and best ecclesiastical books and 
magazine articles, or discussing with appreciation the qualities and 
beauties of the great literary masterpieces of prose and poetry? Far 
from such being the case, an exceptional priest who would be guilty 
of such cultured taste and who would be so imprudent as to suppose 
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it to be welcome to ears and minds accustomed to trash, would 
straightway be counted as an unpractical fool and freak, fit only to 
‘five alone or in a lunatic asylum. 


What, then, is the explanation of this sad condition of affairs? 
On the face of it, it would seem that all priests should be interested 
in the higher things of the mind. Before they enter the seminary 
they are supposed to have acquired a liberal education in the high 
school and college ; and in the seminary, years are given to the vari- 
ous branches of ecclesiastical learning. Why, then, are the results on 
the whole so contrary to what we should expect? Let it not be 
said that the busy parochial life of this country is responsible. For 
any priest who has had wide experience knows that many of those 
who are most intellectual are most active in practical affairs both in 
this country and elsewhere. Neither let it be alleged that our clergy 
have no time, for they find plenty of spare time and opportunity 
to do the things they like. The whole question is one of taste and 
preferences. Who are more busy in their professions than doctors 
and lawyers as a class? and yet what great numbers of them are 
intellectual men of high quality, who, together with their grinding 
occupations, find time for much study and reading not only along 
the lines of their respective professions but frequently also in the 
fields of letters, theology and philosophy. Should not the very 
duties of preaching, teaching and instructing make the priest a 
student and a lover of letters and oratory, and of all the branches 
of sacred science? What should we think of a lawyer or doctor 
who claimed that he had no time to keep abreast of the latest litera- 
ture of his profession? Every one knows how cheaply such men 
would be rated and how they would be avoided by all who have 
due regard for their health and temporal welfare. A professional 
man who is not properly instructed and who does not keep himself 
posted in his own specialty is rightly regarded as either a blind or 
a dangerous guide. But since the soul and the spiritual life are 
so much more precious than anything temporal, should not the 
spiritual leader and instructor be zealous to keep himself fresh and 
thoroughly posted in all that pertains to his sacred calling? 

But priests may say they. have no money and cannot afford to 
buy the best books and to subscribe to the best reviews. Such an 
excuse, however, is refuted in the first place by the fact that so 
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much money is spent on newspapers and frivolous reading matter, 
Is there not, as a rule, plenty of money for other things? These 
days we have to pay as much for a good box of cigars or for a 
good meal at a reputable restaurant as we do for some of the most 
expensive books for priests. And yet priests have no hesitation 
to pay what is asked for the former and for many similar luxuries, 
while they object strenuously and will refuse to pay the price of 
the latter. It is well known that the excuse of poverty can by no 
means be offered by the majority of priests in this country for their 
lack of interest in books and high class reading. As a matter of 
fact it is also known that many of the priests who are most inter- 
ested in good literature have the poorest parishes and the least 
money. 

These excuses, therefore, which are based on too much occupa- 
tion, no time, no money, are not well founded and are at best only 
a subterfuge which can deceive no one who is acquainted with the 
facts. Hence an explanation of the intellectual deficiencies of our 
priests must be sought elsewhere. If we wish to be fair we must 
admit that as a class they are not as intellectual as they ought to be 
and are not sufficiently interested in the only means by which they 
can attain the standard of intellectuality which belongs to their state. 


In the judgment of the present writer the chief source of the 
condition which we so bitterly regret is to be sought in the semi- 
nary and seminary training. To be brief, it seems that our semi- 
narians get multa but not multum. There is too much cramming 
and too little assimilation. The seminarian has intellectual indiges- 
tion from shortly after the beginning of his course until the end. 
He gets the barest smattering of a multitude of subjects, with no 
thorough knowledge of any. Moreover, because of this cramming 
and smattering process, and perhaps also because of a failure on 
the part of the professors to inspire him with any enthusiasm or 


‘interest in the different sacred branches, the seminarian leaves the 


seminary with no taste for any department of ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, but with a general disgust for all. He is anxious to get out 
with his tattered rags of knowledge and get into parish work, where 
he will have something to divert his attention from what proved so 
irksome in the seminary. So it is he goes from the intellectual 
indigestion of the seminary to the intellectual starvation of the 
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parish rectory where books are little seen and seldom if ever spoken 
of, where the studies of the seminary form no part of conversation 
and are in practice regarded as things of the youthful past from 
which the new priest is supposed to have been graduated for all time 
to come. 

That this is a matter of grave importance and that the brief 
sketch we have tried to give is substantially in accordance with the 
facts as they exist in the United States, cannot be honestly denied 
by anyone whose experience fits him to speak in this matter. And 
that this situation is a deplorable one which works not only the 
detriment of the priests themselves but is bound to react with telling 
effect upon the faith and practice of our Catholic people needs only 
to be stated to be admitted. A remedy is certainly in demand. It 
seems the first thing to be done is to insist on higher standards of 
education before admission into the seminary; secondly, upon a 
more thorough training in essential subjects during the seminary 
course; thirdly, upon the choice of professors who are truly intel- 
lectual, devoted heart and soul to their work of teaching, and not 
with one eye on their books and the other on some future parish, 
and who consequently will be able to fire their students with a love 
and enthusiasm for at least some branches of their studies. If so 
much were done in the seminary, surely greater numbers of our 
priests would go forth with a real taste and appetite for high class 
books, study and learning, and would find some way, in spite of 
difficulties they may encounter, to follow up their studious inclina- 
tions, so that in time we should have a clergy conspicuous not only 
for zeal, which they already possess, but for learning as well. Oh, 
that all our priests, young and old, would take to heart these words 
of St. Paul to Timothy: “Attend unto reading, to exhortation and 
to doctrine. Neglect not the grace that is in thee which was given 
thee by prophesy with the imposition of the hands of the priest- 
hood. Meditate upon these things, be wholly in these things: that 
thy profiting may be manifest to all. Take heed to thyself and to 
doctrine: be earnest in them. For in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee’ (1 Tim. iv. 13-16). 








MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 


By StTanistaus Woywonp, O.F.M. 


Before marriage is contracted it must be certain that there are no 
obstacles to its valid and licit celebration. 

In danger of death, if other proofs are not available and there 
are no indications to the contrary, the sworn affirmation of the 
parties that they are baptized and that there is no impediment to 
their marriage suffices (Canon 1019). 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION CONCERNING LEGAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The Code urges thorough investigation of the legal qualifications 
of all parties who declare their intention to marry to a pastor, in 
order to determine whether they may contract a valid and licit 
marriage. It is evident that this duty devolves upon the pastor; 
for elsewhere the Code states that assistance at marriage as official 
witness is the right and duty of the pastor. The obligation of the 
pastor to inquire about impediments is not merely a regulation of 
Canon Law, but also a duty imposed by the divine law which 
obliges the pastor to prevent, as far as is in his power, irreverence 
to the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

Generally, the investigation of possible impediments is to be made 
not merely by questioning the parties, but also by obtaining outside 
information, if the case seems to call for special inquiry. When a 
party is in danger of death, and marriage is to be contracted with- 
out delay, the Code allows the parties, if their testimony is not 
otherwise subject to suspicion, to declare under oath that they are 
baptized and not under any impediment to marriage. 

_ The pastor whom the law entitles to assist at the marriage shall, 
at an opportune time prior to the marriage, inquire diligently 
whether any impediment to marriage exists. 

He should ask, also separately, both the man and the woman, 
whether they are under any impediment, whether they freely consent 
to the marriage (especially the woman), and whether they are 
sufficiently instructed in Christian doctrine, unless he perceives, 
from their qualifications, that this question would be superfluous. 
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The local Ordinary has the right to prescribe special regulations 
for this examination of the parties by the pastor (Canon 1029). 

This Canon of the Code insists emphatically on the duty of the 
pastor to investigate whether there are any impediments to marriage 
when parties declare to him their intention of marrying. Lay 
people, as a rule, know very little about the laws of the Church on 
the impediments to marriage, hence it is necessary that the prin- 
cipal points of these laws be explained to them. While in many 
cases it may not be necessary to ask many questions or to explain 
the laws on impediments at length, it will sometimes be necessary, 
in order to prevent an invalid marriage. As some questions and 
instructions are of such a nature that it is not proper to have both 
parties present, the Code suggests that the parties be questioned and 
instructed separately. At the present time there are so many books 
and magazines which teach irreligious and un-Christian ideas of 
the rights and duties of married persons that it is very important 
to instruct parties who intend to marry in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian marriage. If the bishop of the diocese has 
published detailed rules as to the manner in which the instruction 
and questioning of the parties is to be conducted, these regulations 
are the law in the diocese, and must be followed conscientiously. 

In reference to knowledge of Christian doctrine the question 
arose whether a pastor who finds that one or both parties are 
grossly ignorant of the elementary principles of Christian doctrine 
should delay the marriage until the parties are sufficiently instructed. 
The Committee for Authentic Interpretation of the Code answered 
that the pastor should rather teach them the elementary points of 
faith, and if the parties refuse to come for instruction, assistance 
at their marriage should not be refused. 

Unless the parties were baptized in his own parish church, the 
pastor must get the baptismal certificate of both parties, or of the 
Catholic party only, when a Catholic and an unbaptized person are 
to be married with the dispensation from the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult. 

Catholics who have not yet received Confirmation should first 
receive that sacrament, if they can do so without great inconvenience 
(Canon 1021). 

In many cases it is impossible to get a baptismal certificate. In 
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other cases; as, for instance, where a party was baptized in a 
foreign country, marriage would be delayed a considerable length 
of time if the pastor waited for the certificate. Sometimes the parties 
do not remember either the church or the town where they were 
baptized. The Code states what is to be done in ordinary cases. 
It cannot be denied that it is important to get as satisfactory proof 
as is possible of the Baptism of the parties. If the baptismal cer- 
tificate cannot be had at all or can be had only with great incon- 
venience the provisions of Canon 779 may serve as a guide. This 
Canon states that for the proof of Baptism, where no third party 
is prejudiced, one witness who is absolutely trustworthy, or the 
oath of the one baptized in adult age, is sufficient. Various circum- 
stances may also serve to make it morally certain that the party 
was baptized. 


THe BANNS OF MARRIAGE 


The pastor must announce publicly the names of the parties who 
are to be married (Canon 1022). 

The banns of marriage are to be announced by the proper pastor 
of the parties. 

If a party has lived in any other place for six months after the 
age of puberty, the pastor should refer the matter to his Ordinary, 
who will decide that the banns shall be announced in that place, or 
order the pastor to gather proofs and information in reference to 
the free state of the party. 

If there is any suspicion of an impediment, the pastor shall refer 
the matter to his Ordinary, even though the party has been living 
less than six months in another place; and the bishop shall not 
permit the marriage until all suspicion is removed by thorough 
investigation, as prescribed in the preceding paragraph (Canon 
1023). 

The marital state is a public state, wherefore both the ecclesiasti- 
cal and the civil law declare that the public is vitally interested in 
the marriage contract. The parties must be known publicly as 
lawfully married persons. Secret marriages are not allowed by 
law, because then sinful and illegal cohabitation of men and women 
could not be detected. The Church obliges the pastor to announce 
the names of the parties to be married, so that any impediments to 
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a marriage between them, unknown to the pastor, perhaps 
maliciously kept secret by them, may be made known to him by the 
people of the parish, who, as the Code states, are obliged in con- 
science to make known any impediment which has come to their 
knowledge. 

Before the pastor announces the banns of marriage he must 
investigate possible impediments, because he has no right to 
announce the marriage unless he is reasonably certain that the 
parties can lawfully enter the married state. The Code urges great 
precaution in cases where the parties have not always lived in his 
parish. Very likely the Code does not mean to give it as an abso- 
lute rule, that every case where one or both parties have lived six 
months or longer after puberty outside the place where they pre- 
sent themselves for marriage, should be referred to the bishop. If 
this were necessary, few marriages in the United States could 
be contracted without the intervention of a bishop. Where there 
are serious doubts about the status of the parties the law certainly 
requires that the matter be referred to the bishop. 

In reference to this matter the following question was submitted 
to the Holy See: If it becomes very difficult to observe the law of 
Canon 1023 because the parties lived in various, very distant places, 
may the pastor resort to the supplementary oath tendered to the 
parties so as to be certain that they are not already married to some 
one else, or restrained by other impediments? The Committee for 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code answered that in such cases 
the pastor is to refer the matter to his bishop, who may use his own 
judgment concerning sufficiency of proof and decide who may 
require the oath. 

The Code continues: The banns are to be published in church 
on three successive Sundays or other holy days of obligation during 
Holy Mass, or during other divine services which are largely 
attended by the people (Canon 1024). 

The local Ordinary may also substitute in his diocese another 
form of publishing the banns; i. e., posting the names of the parties 
at the doors of the parish church, or any other church, and leaving 
them there for at least eight days, during which there must be two 
Sundays or holy days of obligation (Canon 1025). 

The publication of the banns should be omitted in marriages con- 
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tracted with dispensation from the impediment of either disparity 
of cult or mixed religion, unless the Ordinary judges that publica- 
tion should be permitted, provided the Apostolic dispensation from 
these impediments has been obtained before the banns are announced 
and that no mention is made of the religion of the non-Catholic 
(Canon 1026). 

All the faithful are obliged in conscience to declare either to the 
pastor or to the local Ordinary any impediments to the contemplated 
marriage of the parties, with which they may be familiar, before the 
marriage takes place (Canon 1027). 


DISPENSATION FROM BANNS 


The proper bishop of the contracting parties can, for a legitimate 
reason, dispense from the publication of the banns, not only in his 
own diocese but also in the diocese where the parties formerly lived. 

If the parties belong to two different dioceses, the bishop in whose 
diocese the marriage is to take place has the right to dispense. If 
the marriage is to be contracted outside either of the two dioceses 


to which the parties belong, the proper bishop of either party may 
dispense with the banns (Canon 1028). 


For marriage a party becomes subject to the bishop of a diocese 
either by domicile, quasi-domicile, or by residence of one month 
prior to marriage. The Code rules that the bishop who qualifies as 
the “proper bishop” of a party to a marriage may dispense from 
the banns, and when both parties belong to the same diocese there 
is only one proper bishop who can dispense. If there are several 
bishops who are considered in law the proper bishops of the parties; 
for instance, when the man has his domicile or quasi-domicile in one 
diocese and the woman in another, the bishop in whose diocese the 
marriage is to take place has the right to grant the dispensation. 
If the parties obtain permission to get married in a diocese to which 
both parties are strangers, any one of the bishops of either party 
who qualifies as a “proper bishop” may grant the dispensation; 
they have concurrent power. 


FurTHER DetaIts ApouT PROCLAMATION OF BANNS 


If another pastor examined the parties or published the banns, 
he must at once inform the pastor who is to assist at the marriage, 
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by authentic document, the result of his investigation and the 
announcement of the banns (Canon 1029). 

After the investigations and proclamation of the banns the pastor 
should not assist at the marriage unless he has received all the papers 
necessary in the case and has waited three days after the last pub- 
lication of the banns, which latter rule may be dispensed with if 
reasonable cause demand it. 

If the marriage was delayed for six months after the announce- 
ment of the banns, the publication of the banns must be repeated, 
unless the local Ordinary decides otherwise (Canon 1030). 

The following rules are to be observed when doubt about some 
impediment arises : 

1. The pastor sHould investigate the matter more thoroughly 
and ask at least two trustworthy witnesses to make a statement 
under oath, provided there is no question of an impediment the 
knowledge of which would disgrace the parties. If necessary, he 
may also question the parties under oath. 

2. He should continue or finish announcing the banns, if the 


doubt arose before the banns were published or during the time of 
publication. 
3. He should not assist at the marriage without consulting his 
Ordinary if, in his judgment, the impediment still remains doubtful. 
When a certain impediment has been discovered the following 
rules are to be observed : 


1. If the impediment is occult and the publication of the banns 
had been commenced before discovery of the impediment, the pastor 
should continue or finish the publication and refer the matter to the 
local Ordinary or to the Holy See, keeping secret the names of 
the parties. 

2. Ifthe impediment is public and is detected before the publica- 
tion of the banns has begun, the pastor should not announce the 
banns until the impediment is removed, though he may know that 
a dispensation of that impediment has been obtained in the forum 
of conscience only. If the impediment is detected after the first or 
second publication of the banns, the pastor should finish the publica- 
tion and refer the matter to the Ordinary. 

Finally, if there is neither a certain nor a doubtful impediment, 
the pastor should admit the parties to the making of the marriage 
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contract after the publication of the banns has been finished (Canon 
1031). 

The directions given by the Code in cases where the question of 
an impediment arises in connection with the publication of the banns 
are quite clear and well defined. There is one point which, per- 
haps, requires some explanation; namely, to understand what is 
meant by the Code when it speaks of an impediment dispensed with 
in the forum conscientiae. It may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple in Canon Law that a dispensation which has been given exclu- 
sively for the internal forum, also called forum of conscience, is of 
no effect in the external forum. It may happen that a dispensation 
was granted in the internal forum for an impediment which was 
occult at that time, but later became public. Again, an impediment 
which is public, inasmuch as it can be proved by witnesses, might 
have been dispensed with in the internal forum. Now, the Code 
rules that when the impediment is public, that dispensation in the 
internal forum is not to be considered by the pastor; he must apply 
to the Ordinary for a dispensation in the external forum. The 
reason for this rule is evident. There must be a possibility of prov- 
ing the validity of a marriage if later on its validity should be 
questioned. Now, if there is no record of the dispensation from 
an impediment, it would be impossible later on to prove that the 
marriage was contracted validly. 

The pastor shall not assist at the marriage of vagi (persons who 
have no domicile or quasi-domicile anywhere), except in a case of 
necessity, without referring the matter to the Ordinary or a priest 
delegated by him for that purpose, and obtaining permission to 
assist at such marriages (Canon 1032). 


As the question of domicile, quasi-domicile and residence of one 
month comes up again in Chapter VI of the Code “De forma cele- 


brationis matrimonit” we can leave the discussion of marriages of 


vagi to a later date, when we come to comment on that part of 
the Code. 

The pastor shall not neglect to teach parties to marriage, accord- 
ing to conditions and the intelligence of the persons concerned, the 
sanctity of the sacrament of marriage, the marital obligations and 
the duties of parents towards their offspring. He shall also 
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‘earnestly admonish them to make a good confession and to receive 
Holy Communion before marriage (Canon 1033). 

The parties shall earnestly warn children who are still minors 
not to contract marriage without the knowledge of their parents, 
or against their reasonable objections. If these young people do 
not listen to the pastor, he shall not assist at their marriage before 
consulting the Ordinary of the diocese (Canon 1034). 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By BisHor J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


Sin in a Priest 





There are some subjects which we scarcely like even to touch 
upon, when referring to priests, because they seem so utterly opposed 
to his whole character, so absolutely alien to his very state and 
condition, so peculiarly incongruous to one so exceedingly honored 
and so highly exalted by God. Among these subjects must be 
numbered mortal sin. 

A priest is called by God to be “the light of the world.” He is 
appointed to be a leader of God’s army fighting against sin, and 
a living example of virtue to the whole of his flock, as well as their 
protector and defender. He has received most marvellous and 
most precious gifts and graces, and supernatural powers have been 
| conferred on him for the special purpose of enabling him to oppose 
and overcome and destroy the empire of sin, so that the mere thought 
of deliberate and grievous sin on the part of a priest gives us a 
Mi terrible shock, and fills us, not only with horror, but with surprise 
| and consternation. We feel the same sort of bewilderment and dis- 
Hi appointment that we should feel in the natural order if the sun 
should suddenly give out darkness instead of light, or if salt should 
suddenly begin to corrupt what it touches, instead of preserving it. 

Yet, alas! Although we should like to regard mortal sin as an 
utter impossibility in the case of a priest, and as something far 
too awful and appalling even to contemplate, yet a sad but un- 
ii deniable experience compels us to acknowledge (“nunc autem et 
flens dico’—Phil. iii 18) that even priests have been known to 
: fall, and to fall grievously. Oh, horrible! Oh, horrible! Most 
horrible! 

We will make no attempt here to measure the measureless abyss 
of malice, baseness and ingratitude contained in every mortal sin. 
We leave that to our clerical readers to estimate and to ponder 
over for themselves. We know that no words can possibly de- 
scribe a hundredth part of the filth and the fetor of sin, no matter 
by whom it may be committed. All we wish to point out here is 
that whatever may be the abysmal depth of malice, baseness and 
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ingratitude of sin in an ordinary Christian, it is an immeasurably 
greater evil, and an infinitely greater deformity in one solemnly 
consecrated to God as is a priest. 

We have already enumerated various strong reasons why sanctity 
should characterize a priest. Now, every single reason that can be 
alleged to prove that a priest should lead a holier and a more saintly 
life than others may also be urged to prove that any sin in him is 
more serious than the same sin would be in any one else. 

Indeed, any one can see (a) that the fall of one who has been 
specially set apart for the express purpose of being an example 
and a mirror of sanctity to others is more serious than the same 
fall in one who has not been so selected, and (b) that a sin in one 
who is called to act as an alter Christus to the members of his flock 
is very much more blameworthy and disgraceful than the same sin 
would be in one not so called. And so on, with all the rest. Each 
point should be considered carefully, and one by one. But what 
I wish to point out here is that in addition to these there are five 
other and very special reasons why a priest is more guilty, and 
why he offers a greater insult to God, when he sins, and is deserving 
of greater punishment than one who is not a priest. 

We will first merely state what they are. Then we will briefly 
consider them, one by one. The sin of a priest is worse: 


1. Because he sins against greater light. 

. Because he sins against a greater Benefactor. 

. Because he sins, in spite of greater opportunities. 

. Because, when he sins, he gives far greater scandal. 

. Lastly, because his chances of recovery are much fainter and 
more difficult. 


1, The degree of malice in any sin depends upon many different 
circumstances. One of these is the degree of knowledge and advert- 
ance. Thus one who breaks a command in complete ignorance may 
be excused altogether, but the clearer a man’s vision of the evil he 
is doing, the more responsible he becomes. Theologians tell us that 
God chose to redeem man, rather than the fallen angels, because 
their bright penetrating intellects enabled them to realize the gravity 
of their crime far more accurately, and ic estimate the depth of 
their ingratitude far more clearly than was possible for man. 
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Though Adam and Eve had knowledge enough and were fully 
aware of what they were doing, yet the angels, being far more 
gifted, possessed an immeasurably clearer view. And on that 
account their sin was greater and more deserving of punishment. 
Hence, though man was offered another chance, the angels were 
left to suffer the consequences of their rebellion and were not 
redeemed. 


When our blessed Lord prayed even for His executioners, He did 
so, in view of their ignorance of what they were doing in crucifying 
the Son of God: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” Now many a poor sinner may find mercy on the same 
ground! Even (as in the case of our first parents) when the ignor- 
ance is not deep enough to execuse them altogether, how often it 
diminishes their guilt and renders God more ready to pardon and 
forget! But how can a priest hope for mercy on such ground? How 
can he plead ignorance? Is he not a teacher? Does he not lay 
down the law? Has he not been carefully trained from his earliest 
boyhood? He has spent long years studying philosophy and the- 
ology and the science of the saints. He has been carefully instructed, 
admonished, corrected and advised. He is familiar with ascetical 
writers, and has read again and again the lives of the saints. He 
knows better than others the laws of God, the duty of obedience, 
the claims God has upon him, the gravity of mortal sin, and the 
severity of its punishments. His whole spiritual outlook is clearer 
and his knowledge far more accurate and extensive upon all such 
points than is that of the ordinary layman. And according to the 
measure of his knowledge will be the measure of his responsibility. 
Whatever may be the magnitude of a sin, in others, the self-same 
sin will be far greater in him, because he sins against greater light. 


2. When a priest sins he commits a graver offence than others 
do, also because he sins against a greater Benefactor. Of all the mil- 
lions of Christians in the world, who, we may well ask, has been 
so blessed, so honored, so highly privileged as a priest? God has 
selected him, and bestowed upon him gifts and graces and powers 
and prerogatives which no others can aspire to or exercise.. There 
is no higher dignity on earth. It far excels that of the most power- 
ful monarch. The power of kings and potentates, however great, 
is limited to this earth, whereas that of a priest extends into the 
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next life and affects, not merely the temporal welfare of his subjects, 
but their eternal well-being also. The king may open the gates of 
an earthly prison, but a priest is empowered to open even the gates 
of hell, and to raise not indeed the body, which is of small impor- 
tance, but the soul itself, from death to life! Furthermore, through 
the goodness of God, the priest has been given jurisdiction, not 
only over the mystical body of Christ, but even over His real Body, 
in the Holy Eucharist. In short, God has drawn the priest to His 
Sacred Heart, and has treated him with a love, a generosity, and 
a condescension so unique and so unparalleled that even the very 
angels might envy him, were envy to be found in heaven. Just think, 
then, what a claim God has upon the generous whole-hearted and 
devoted service of one so highly honored. To turn upon and to 
injure a perfect stranger who has never done us any harm, is bad 
enough. But to insult and injure and to seek the life of one from 
whom we have received the choicest gifts and the highest favors 
and privileges is surely infinitely worse. Yet, a priest who sins 
grievously is just such a one. When he sins, he turns upon his 
greatest Benefactor, “crucifying to himself again the Son of God, 
and making him a mockery” (Heb. vi. 6), in the strong words of 
the great Apostle, St. Paul. 

We are told, in St. John’s Gospel, that on one occasion, when 
the Jews took up stones to stone our blessed Lord, He turned 
towards them in sorrow, and said: “Many good works I have 
shewed you from my Father: for which of those works do you 
stone me?” (x. 31, 32). 

Might He not turn towards a priest who is about to commit sin 
and ask with yet greater sorrow: “Many great and supernatural 
gifts have I bestowed upon you, for which of those precious gifts 
do you seek to crucify me again, making me a mockery?” 

If mortal sin, even in a poor ignorant child, who has never been 
properly instructed, and who has received nothing but the ordinary 
gifts that God bestows upon all His children, be deserving of eternal 
torments, what must be the punishment due to the sin of a priest, 
so fully instructed in his duty, and so loaded with all God’s choicest 
gifts and graces, and so exalted and honored beyond all other men! 
Surely there can be no comparison between the two cases! 


3. A priest who breaks God’s commands is more guilty than 
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others also because he sins, in spite of greater opportunities. There 
are so many things that should help him and prevent him from yield- 
ing to temptation. There is his daily meditation, and the regular 
recitation of the Divine Office, with all the strength and graces 
that such duties invariably bring, when faithfully and devoutly 
performed. Then there is the adorable Sacrifice of the Mass, 
offered up day by day, filling and flooding the soul of the fervent 
celebrant with light and strength and love, which should enable 
him to triumph easily over all his spiritual enemies during the com- 
ing day. Then the preparation of his sermons and catechetical 
instructions helps to remind him of his own obligations, and the 
great need of watchfulness and care, “lest perhaps when he has 
preached to others, he himself should become a castaway” (1 Cor. 
ix. 27). Furthermore, his work in the confessional, and at the 
bed-side of the sick and the dying should be a stimulus and a 
warning, which should help in no little degree to keep him ever on 
the narrow way. Contrast his case with that of a poor man, work- 
ing all day in factory or mill, perhaps with dissolute companions, 
given to loose talk, who retires to rest almost too tired to say his 
prayers, and with no one to encourage him, and to set him a really 
good example. 


The whole atmosphere breathed by the priest, his entire work 
and surroundings—the fellow-priests with whom he associates, the 
crucifix, holy pictures, and other pious objects which adorn his 
rooms and his presbytery—all, all without exception help him in a 
greater or less measure to think of God and to keep His Command- 
ments; whereas the ordinary layman, absorbed in purely secular 
work, and immersed in the distractions, amusements and dissipa- 
tions of the world, has none, or at all events but very few of these 
helps to recollection and devotion. Hence, one who offends, in 
spite of many and helpful opportunities, will certainly be held more 
responsible than one who has preserved his innocence without their 
aid, and perhaps even surrounded by constant difficulties, distrac- 
tions and bad example. Few of us priests realize how much more 
favorable our own environment is to that of others, for the purpose 
of saving and sanctifying our souls. But while it makes it easier 
for us to keep the Commandments, it likewise increases our guilt, 
if, in spite of this greater ease, we nevertheless succumb. We have 
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less excuse. We cannot allege the difficulties of the ordinary lay- 
man, for they have no existence in our case. 


4. A fourth reason why sin, in a priest, is more terrible and 
serious than the same sin would be in other men, is the much greater 
scandal given. Instead of helping others by his example he becomes 
a stumbling-block and a stone of offence to hundreds or, it may be, 
to many thousands! 

St. Paul reminds us that we have to set an example of what we 
teach. “Be thou an example to the faithful” (1 Tim. iv. 12), and 
again, when addressing Titus: “In all things, show thyself an 
example of good works” (ii. 7). The great St. Peter, addressing 
the “ancients,” speaks in the same sense: ‘‘Feed the flock of Christ 

. not lording it . . . but being made a pattern.” This Apos- 
tolic instruction is really but an application of our Lord’s own 
words: “Let your light shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father, who is in heaven.” 

The Council of Trent itself reminds us that: “Nihil est quod 
alios magis ad pietatem et Dei cultum assidue instruat quam eorum 
vita et exampla, qui se divino ministerio dedicarunt”’ (Sess. xxiv, 
ci). 

There is an old saying: “Corruptio optimi pessima.” Bad ex- 
ample is detestable in any one, and of very few evils has Jesus 
Christ spoken with so much warmth and vigor as of this: “Wo 
to the world because of scandals! He that shall scandalize one of 
these little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that a 
mill-stone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be 
drowned in the depth of the sea” (Matt. xviii. 6). Yet, what is 
the scandal given by an ordinary person compared with the scandal 
given by a priest? Others may offend God and break His Com- 
mandments and excite very little attention. But the slightest devia- 
tion from the strict path of duty is noticed, and commented upon, 
and discussed, if it be the transgression of one of “the Lord’s 
anointed.’’ So much is expected of a priest, and the faithful have so 
exalted an opinion of him, that any fault he commits scandalizes 
them far more than would the same fault in any one else. Just as 
the smallest stain on the spotless snow will be detected at once, 
which would be quite invisible on the ordinary dry land, so any 
offence in one whom one is accustomed to see standing at the altar 
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and clothed in white linen and sacred vestments will be marked 
and detected at once. 

Thus it must be evident to every reflecting mind that a sin in a 
priest, by reason of the greater scandal given, must be worse than 
the same sin in any one of the faithful. 

So far we have referred to ordinary mortal sins. When, however, 
a priest becomes an habitual drunkard, or goes through the form 
of marriage with a girl, and gives up the practice of his holy state 
altogether, the case is, of course, immeasurably more serious, and 
the scandal given beyond all computation; and, what is more, the 
wretched man seldom, if ever becomes reconciled to God. Speaking 
of such cases as these, it is commonly said: 
When a priest falls, he falls like Satan, 
Never to rise again. 
Fortunately these cases are rare, but by no means so rare as we 
should like to find them, for when they do occur, they spread deso- 
lation all around. We have known Catholics who have given up 
the Faith altogether on account of such happenings. Owing to 
their experience in the case of one fallen priest, they have lost all 
confidence in, and all respect for the clergy in general, and refuse to 
have anything more to do with them. A priest is the salt of the 
earth. “But if the salt become unsavory, wherewith will you season 
it?” (Mark ix. 49). 

“Sin, in a priest,” says Archbishop Scotti, “is the cause of much 
loss to his divine Master, because the scandal which he gives is 
like that of Lucifer, who drew after him ‘the third part of the 
stars’ (Apoc. viii. 12) and because, as Pope Innocent III declares, 
the sin of one priest causes a whole multitude to sin” (Medit., Vol. 
IV., p. 201). 

5. Grave sin, in a priest is a more appalling event also, because 
his hearty repentance is far more difficult to bring about. Strange 
to say, motives that easily move others to seek reconciliation in the 
tribunal of penance scarcely ever influence a fallen priest. When 
a poor ignorant man sins, there are a thousand motives that we 
may put before him to induce him to return to God, but what can 
we tell a priest concerning the gravity of sin, or the mercy of God, 
or of anything else, which he does not know already, quite as well 
as we do? The fallen priest had all these facts before him when 
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he deliberately broke the command of God. Now, if they proved 
incapable of checking him in his mad career then, how will they 
now move him to retrace his steps and to undo the past? His fall 
is so deep, his crime so monstrous and flagrant, that something 
more than the ordinary graces of God seem needed to bring him 
to a sense of his misery, and to arouse him to full consciousness of 
his deplorable state. Whatever the explanation may be, it is gen- 
erally agreed that a fallen priest is much more difficult to reclaim 
and reéstablish in grace than any ordinary sinner, however deeply 
he may have transgressed. 

St. Chrysostom observes: “Laict delinquentes facile emendantur, 
clerict si mali fuerint, inemendabiles sunt.” But what St. Paul 
writes (Heb. vi. 4, 6), is still more terrifying and awful: “It is 
impossible for those, who were once illuminated, who have tasted 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
who have moreover tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come, and are fallen away, to be renewed again to 
penance, crucifying again to themselves the Son of God, making 
him a mockery.” 


This helps us to appreciate the words of St. Jerome: Grandis 
dignitas sacerdotum, sed grandis ruina, si peccent.” 

These, then, are five circumstances which make sin in a minister 
of the Gospel far more serious and far more lamentable than sin 
in any ordinary member of his flock. Let us, then, bear them in 
mind, and use them as so many additional reasons for taking every 
precaution, which may keep us from breaking the law of God. 





CASUS MORALIS 
Rash Judgment and Detraction 
By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


Case. <A penitent confesses that on several occasions he thought 
evil of several young women who work in the same department 
store. 

He is worried also because he told his wife a serious but secret 
weakness of one of the friends of the family. 


Questions. 1. When is rash judgment a mortal sin? 
2. When is it allowed to reveal the secret faults of another? 


Solution. It is natural for men to desire to be respected by their 
fellows. Contempt, whether merely mental or expressed in words 
and acts, is a violation of personal honor. 

“Judge not and you will not be judged; condemn not and you 
will not be condemned.” 

Rash judgment is a fixed conviction of the guilt of another 
formed without sufficient reason. A man commits a mortal sin in 
this respect (a) when the grounds of his conviction are insufficient— 
hence to believe a charge on the word of an enemy or of a garrulous 
person is rash; (b) when the matter is grave, not trivial; (c) when 
it is not a mere suspicion but a firm belief; and (d) when the person 
forming the judgment realizes at least in confuso that he is 
believing a serious charge without solid motive. A mere opinion 
or doubt or suspicion entertained with reason is not sinful, but 
it is more or less sinful if not supported by adequate motive. In 
practice many who confess rash judgment are not guilty of mortal 
sin because they judge that the motives are sufficient, or because 
the matter is slight, or for the reason that they had only a suspicion 
of their neighbor’s sinfulness. 

When there is doubt in one’s mind as to a person’s character it 
is in consonance with charity either to consider him good or to 
suspend judgment. Unless his goodness is evident, however, it 
is not required to hold him to be positively good, but it is sufficient 
not to put him down as bad. It is no reflection on any particular 
guest if the keeper of a hotel should lock the safe and take other 
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precautions dictated by prudence; for there may be a thief among 
them, and it is a question of preventing possible evil to himself. 


2, Calumny is lying about our neighbor’s character. Detraction 
is the unlawful revelation of secret faults. .Detraction injures the 
reputation of another, and those who have a good reputation have 
a right to it, but with some limitations. Strangers in a community 
have no reputation. To consider oneself free to take away another’s 
good name without serious cause would work havoc in society and 
is a mortal sin against justice i re gravi. A person who has lost 
his good name through a court trial or through some public act 
has, of course, no further claim to respect wherever the facts are 
known or wherever they will soon be known. However, if the 
facts are now forgotten and the sinner has reformed, it is a sin to 
rake up the past without adequate cause. It is against charity, if 
the sinner lost his good name by a court sentence; against justice, 
if his good name was tarnished by an act which was done in public 
or became public in some way other than by trial. There is a 
probable opinion that the relevation of a serious fault to one prudent 
person even without special reason is not per se a grave matter. 

It is allowed to reveal the sins of another for the good of the 
sinner, of the person revealing, of the hearer, or of the public. 
But two conditions must be noted: it must be done with the least 
possible damage to the sinner; 1. ¢., not told to more persons than 
necessary and only when secret advice or warning is useless or in- 
convenient; the evil we wish to avoid in revealing the faults of 
another must be in proportion to the damage that results to the 
sinner from the revelation. From these principles and with these 
restrictions we conclude that it is lawful to reveal the faults of 
children to their parents or of subjects to their superior. The 
motive is the spiritual good of the sinner. 

A man has spread calumnies about another and is believed; the 
injured person may reveal the true character of the offender in 
order to undermine his influence with those who took his words at 
their face value. The motive is self-protection. 


My neighbor wishes to engage the services of a doctor whom 
he considers competent. I can warn him that the doctor is incom- 
petent, if this is certain. The reason is the good of a third innocent 
person. I know that A has a venereal disease and intends to 
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marry Miss B. Charity per se directs me to prevent this evil to 
my neighbor by informing her, if this is necessary to prevent an 
unhappy marriage. The public good demands that an incorrigibly 
bad student should be reported to the school authorities; those seek- 
ing public office should be known as they really are, if their hidden 
defects (for example, dishonesty) have a bearing on the proper 
discharge of their duties. 

Professional secrets bind to a more rigorous silence than merely 
natural or promissory secrets. In some places doctors are liable 
to fine or imprisonment if convicted of the violation of secrets con- 
nected with their professional practice. From the moral standpoint, 
theologians would not consider a physician guilty of sin if in the 
case mentioned above he should reveal to Miss B the facts about 
his patient A. The patient, if stubbornly intent on marriage, is an 
unjust aggressor and does not deserve the protection of secrecy 
which others enjoy. If the physician, however, through fear of 
prosecution, remains silent, he would hardly sin against charity; 
for this does not bind when there is a proportionately grave incon- 
venience. 

Detraction entails the duty of repairing the damage if the injury 
has not been forgiven or forgotten, or reparation has become im- 
possible. The detractor, to be sure, cannot say that he lied, but 
he can say that he was unjust and when occasion offers he should 
praise the injured person and show him signs of respect. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckKFastT ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


OrATE FRATRES AND THE SECRET PRAYERS, SECRETA 


When the celebrant has recited the prayer addressed to the 
Blessed Trinity: “Suscipe Sancta Trinitas,’ he kisses the altar. 
This ceremonial kiss of the altar is never omitted whenever the 
priest has to turn round to salute the faithful or to ask their prayers, 
as in the present instance. Since the altar is a symbol of Christ, 
reverence paid to it is given to Christ. Extending his hands, and 
at once folding them again, the priest says: “Orate fratres.” This 
is the very last time that the priest turns towards the assistants 
before he wraps himself in the holy silence amid which the tremen- 
dous Sacrifice is offered to God’s majesty. 

There is a strange anomaly between the words of the invitation, 
which, apparently, is addressed to the whole assembly, and the 
manner in which it is made. The rubric prescribes that the words 
be uttered “voce paululum elevata” ; that is, in a slightly raised tone 
of voice. Apparently the invitation is not intended to be heard 
throughout the sacred edifice, but only by those who are in the 
immediate neighborhood of the altar. Various interpretations of 
the seeming contradiction have been proposed: one is that the 
Offertory chant is still going on. Another, and one probably nearer 
the truth, is that the words were only addressed to the priests who 
celebrated simultaneously with the sacrificing priest—concelebrantes. 
The General Rubrics (xvi. 1) prescribe that at a Low Mass the 
Orate fratres should be said clara voce, which seems to be at vari- 
ance with what is expressly stated in the rubrics of the Ordo Missae 
and the Ritus celebrandi. 

The call to prayer, at this moment, is certainly addressed, in the 
first instance, to the ministers of the altar. In the Breviarium 
ecclestastici ordinis published by Muratori (Liturg. Rom. ii) it is 
prescribed that after the Offertory the officiating priest shall turn 
to his fellow celebrants, concelebrantes, on either side of the altar: 
“Tune sacerdos . . . aliis sacerdotibus postulat pro se orare.” 
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The same thing might be said about the Nobis quoque peccatori- 
bus, which is also said “parum elevata voce,’ and designates the 
ministers of the altar: famulis tuis, as distinct from the rest of the 
faithful. This distinction between celebrant, ministers and assistants 
is very emphatically stated in the prayer which follows upon the 
consecration: “Unde et memores, Domine, nos servi tui, sed et 
plebs tua sancta. ‘1 

The faithful, however, are not excluded from the invitation to 
prayer; in fact, the ministers at the altar are but the representatives 
of the people. They are called fratres. We are all brethren, inas- 


much as we all have one common Father, whom we acknowledge 


whenever we say: “Our Father, who art in heaven.” Or, as one 
of the earliest Christian writers has it: “Whence is it that you are 
all brethren? Because we have one Father, Christ, and one Mother, 
the Church” (Arnob. in psalm cxxxiil). 

Neither the invitation of the priest, nor the answer of the people, 
have always been expressed as they are in our Mass to-day. 
Durandus, in the thirteenth century, makes the priest say: “Orate 
pro me, fratres, et ego pro vobis.” 

Our prayer is one more proof of the universality of our Sacri- 
fice; it is offered by the priest: “wt meum . . .  sacrificium’; 
but it is likewise the people’s oblation: “ac vestrum.” Very beau- 
tiful indeed is the answer of the people. The Mass is offered, 
primarily, “for the honor and glory of God,” then for the peculiar 
benefit and advantage of those who take an immediate and personal 
part in it, finally for the help and profit of the universal Church. 

Since the Holy Sacrifice is the Sacrifice of all, and the highest 
act of worship that we can render to the majesty of God, we should 
unite with, and include in this supreme and truly divine oblation 
all the prayers, efforts and sacrifices which make up our daily life. 
In the words of a contemporary servant of God, the foundress of 
the “Daughters of the Sacred Heart,” “Let us add to the sacrifice of 
the Mass, whatever our misery can give: renouncements, sacrifices, 
sorrows, love without reserve. Jesus, who suffers now no longer, 
thirsts for our sufferings. He wishes to offer them, together with 
His own, to the glory of His Father and for the salvation of souls. 
Let us give them to Him generously and thus fill up, in ourselves, 
what is wanting to the sufferings of Christ, for the formation of 
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His body, which is the Church” (Col. i. 24), (Letters of Mere Marie 
de Jésus, p. 289). 

A practical remark in connection with the Orate fratres may not 
appear offensive and may also not be amiss. The rubrics of the 
Ritus celebrandi (vii. 7) prescribe very explicitly that when the 
priest has kissed the altar before turning towards the people, he 
should do so demussis oculis ad terram, and when he has said the 
first words of his invitation to prayer, Orate fratres, he should at 
once turn round towards the altar, completing a full circle, mean- 
time reciting secretly the remainder of the prayer. The whole 
movement should be slow and deliberate; but there must be no 
pause. The celebrant should remain facing the faithful not longer 
than it takes to say Orate fratres. This rubric is not infrequently 
set aside or forgotten. Too often one sees priests taking advantage 
of the Orate fratres to make a deliberate halt in order to have a 
last good look at the congregation. Nothing could be more at 
variance with the spirit and letter of the rubric, and for that matter, 
more undignified and unedifying. Let us beware of making of this 
impressive moment a final opportunity for “taking stock,” if the 
expression be permissible, of our congregation. We turn round 
towards our people to invite them to pray, not to see whether Smith 
or Brown is present, or whether the boys are behaving themselves. 

It is a matter of debate among rubricists whether the server or 
other ministers should wait until the priest has finished his part of 
the Orate fratres before beginning Suscipiat. The directions given 
in the Missal do not clinch the matter. It is customary for the 
server to wait for a few moments; that is, at least until the priest 
is once more facing the altar. However, it would not be in the 
least inappropriate at once to begin Suscipiat, inasmuch as this is 
the audible answer to the only audible part of the priest’s invitation 
to prayer. Possibly we have here an instance of what is so common 
in the Greek liturgy; namely, the simultaneous recitation by the 
priest and the deacon or choir respectively, of prayers which were, 
at one time, said one after another. Better still, we know that for 
a considerable period, the priest only said “Orate fratres,’ or, 
“Orate pro me.” What follows this invitation was added as an 
after-thought. It is only a detailed statement of the object for . 
which prayers are asked. When these clauses came to be added to 
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the Orate fratres, they were said in silence. So there would seem 
to be no reason why the response “Suscipiat” should not at once 
follow upon the call to prayer. When the people’s response, spoken 
on their behalf by the server, is ended, the priest says “Amen” in 
a low voice and at once turns to the Missal to read the secret prayers, 


THE SECRET PRAYER: SECRETA 


It has been shown in a previous paper that our present Offertory 
prayers are of comparatively recent introduction. Originally there 
was but one prayer of oblation which was recited by the priest after 
the faithful had presented their gifts at the altar. In the Sacra- 
mentary, or Missal, of St. Gregory, this Offertory prayer is called 
Secreta. Another name for it is oratio super oblata. The former 
name became the usual one during the Middle Ages, and it was 
most appropriate, inasmuch as it was, and still is recited by the 
priest in a low, inaudible voice. It was thus recited even at a time 
when the Canon was still recited in a clear, audible voice. This 
silent prayer is not without its own significance. “Such is the nature 
of man,” says the Council of Trent, “that it cannot easily rise to 
the contemplation of the things of God without external help. 
Hence, like a kindly mother, Holy Church has adopted certain rites, 
and ordained that in the celebration of Mass, certain things should 
be said in a low voice, others in a raised tone of voice” (Sess. xxii. 
cap. v. De Sacrif. Miss.). 

The reformers, in order to emphasize their conception of the 
priesthood as a mere delegated function performed in the name 
of the people, had ordered that the liturgy, or what part of it they 
had retained, should be said aloud. For that reason the Council 
justifies the age-long tradition according to which certain parts of 
the Mass—especially the more solemn ones, above all the Canon— 
were to be said inaudibly. The priest is no mere delegate, or 
spokesman of the people; he is a true mediator between God and 
man, dealing with God on behalf of man and offering sacrifice to 
the Most High. The Secret is said inaudibly because it is the exer- 
cise of a function proper to the priesthood. The priest alone may 
offer sacrifice: “For every high priest taken from among men, is 
ordained for men in the things that appertain to God, that he may 
offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins. Neither doth any man take 
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the honour to himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron was” 
(Heb. v. 1, 4). In like manner it is part of the priestly office to 
select the matter of the Sacrifice, to give it its preliminary sanctifica- 
tion and present it for God’s acceptance. 

Thus it comes to pass that the Secret is, in a peculiar manner, 
a priestly prayer, the prayer of a mediator. It is addressed to God, 
a preliminary of the Sacrifice, and “in it the name oblatio is first 
used in connexion with our sacrifice”’—so Durandus (De eccl. off. 
iii. 20). 

The Secret is not preceded by Oremus. The Orate fratres may 
be looked upon as sufficient exhortation to pray. Moreover, before 
the Offertory chant the priest has already greeted the people and 
asked them to pray. The Oremus which precedes the Offertory 
antiphon is to be held as tmmediately preceding the Secret. Origi- 
nally the Offertory prayers which now follow Oremus and precede 
the Secret, did not exist; they are of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. The Secret is the original, and was for a long time the 
only prayer, super oblata. It is essentially a personal prayer of the 
celebrant in his role as sacrificing priest, so there is no reason to 
call upon the people to pray with him at that particular moment. 

The structure of the Secret is identical with that of the Collect, 
the only difference being that, whereas the latter is a prayer suitable 
to any office of the day, the former invariably contains a direct 
reference to the objects offered upon the altar—sometimes also to 
the prayers, the devotion, and such like dispositions of the faithful. 
In not a few of these prayers the thought of Holy Church is 
already of the Body and Blood of Christ which is so soon to take 
the place of the earthly elements now lying upon the altar. Thus, 
for instance, we pray in the Secret of the fourth Sunday after 


Easter: “Deus qui nos per hujus sacrificii veneranda commercia 


3) 


umius summae divinitatis participes effecisti Here we 
have an obvious reference, not to the bread and wine that are now 
on the altar, but to the divine realities which are to be substituted 
for them by the act of consecration. 

The names by which the priest frequently designates the gifts 
which he presents for God’s acceptance are such as the following: 
debitum servitutis nostrae; that is, a moral, not a physical offering; 
oblationes; even sacrificium, by anticipation, of course, as, for 
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instance, in the beautiful Secret of the seventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost: “Deus . . . accipe sacrificium a devotis tibi famulis 

ut quod singuli obtulerunt ad majestatis tuae honorem, 
cunctis proficiat ad salutem.” 

Very frequently the Secret contains a reference to the feast of 
the day, or the mystery which is commemorated by the oblation of 
the Holy Sacrifice, as well as to the gifts offered by the faithful 
for consecration by the priest. Hence the Secret, like the Collect, 
frequently gives us the keynote of our feasts and solemnities and 
makes us ask for the spirit, or the graces, peculiar to the day or 
the time. We find a perfect instance of this in the Secret of the 
Mass of Easter, which we have hitherto used to illustrate the notes 
and comments on the liturgy of the Mass: “Suscipe, quaesumus 
Domine preces popult tui cum oblationibus hostiarum: ut Paschali- 
bus initiata mystertis, ad aeternitatis nobis medelam, te operante, 
proficiant.” 

In this Secret we have allusions to the prayers of the people, as 
well as to their offerings in kind. The mystery of Easter, and its 
character, is a birth to a new life, more precious than that of the 
body. The grace of this blessed day is so to graft the supernatural 
life upon our soul that what is begun so graciously upon earth, 
in time, may endure unto all eternity in heaven. 

At the conclusion of the Secret which, like the Collect, is said 
with hands extended and uplifted, the priest folds his hands, saying: 
“Per Dominum,”’ or, “Per eundem Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum,’ etc. . . . Thus is the Trinitarian character of the 
Church’s prayer preserved in the Secret also. Jesus Christ is our 
sacrifice, His flesh and blood are offered to the sweet majesty of 
God the Father, the Holy Ghost likewise codperating in the tremen- 
dous change wrought by the words of consecration. It is right, 
therefore, that in the act of oblation of the matter of the great Sacri- 
fice, express mention should be made of the Divine Three, for of 
them “‘is all our sufficiency” (2 Cor. iii. 5). 

The conclusion, “Per omnia saecula saeculorum,” is always said 
aloud, in order to warn the assistants that the secret prayer is at 
anend. This raising of the voice is called ecphonesis by the Greeks 
in whose liturgy it is of frequent occurrence. “Per omnia saecula 
saeculorum” . . . does not mark the beginning of the Preface, 
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as might at first sight appear. It is only said aloud in order to let 
the assistants know that it is about to begin. Their “Amen” is 
their joint, solemn ratification of the prayer of the priest, the expres- 
sion of their moral oneness with him. 


(To be continued) 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


To the Editor, THe HomiLetic AND PastoraL REvIEW: 


The paper, “Why Don’t Our Young Priests Write?” from the pen of 
Sacerdos in the April issue of THE HoMILeTic AND PasToRAL REVIEW 
is timely and of more than passing importance. It hits wide of the 
mark, however, in its suggested solution of a remedy for the serious 
condition we now have on our hands due to the dearth of capable con- 
tributors to our Catholic press. Much that your contributor has to 
say and which deals with the “untagged ideas” regarding more than 
one phase of our effort in the up-building of a worth-while press, is 
sound and has ample substance to support its claims. But he is in 
error when he makes answer to his query: “Where are we going to 
get this supply of Catholic writers?” that these are to be had from 
among the priests. 

It seems to me that in the sentences which follow this suggestion in 
his paper Sacerdos condemns his theory beyond any reasonable hope. 
The priests, as he has well said, are now “Jacks-of-all-trades.” But, 
despite his optimistic views of their talents, they are not “masters of 
them all.” Few of them appear to be masters at anything. And even 
if they were, it is preposterous, even to suggest that they might, by 
any stretch of imagination or genius, attain to the position which runs 
counter to the “old saw.” It may be that the priests are “preachers, 
advisers, legal as well as spiritual, financiers, builders, managers, 
theatrical producers, lecturers, what not.” But what kind of preach- 
ers, advisers, financiers, and so forth, are they? They may rate pretty 
high among themselves, but with sensible folk looking on from the out- 
side, their standing in all these matters is not at all enviable. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” As preachers most of our priests make 
no serious effort whatever really to preach. Many of them content 
themselves with poor material, carelessly prepared, slovenly delivered, 
and lacking in the application of even the fundamentals of correct 
speaking. The fruits of this we have in the scant attendance at any 
Church function beyond Low Mass on Sunday. High Mass is a thing 
of the past, in so far as the attendance may be counted. Our people 
absent themselves from High Mass in these days chiefly because they 
cannot, or will not, “sit through” the pitiable attempts of the careless 
priests to preach. In order to stimulate our people nowadays we 
resort to “missions.” We engage priests from some outside parish, 
or priests belonging to a religious Order, who have been especially 
trained in the art of stimulating our people. These trained priests 
deliver carefully prepared and well-thought-out matter in something 
of an attractive style, and so we have great crowds. But, after the 
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missioners have left, we settle back into our old ways from which 
nothing will rouse us but another “mission.” And so it goes. As 
preachers, our priests have much to answer for. 

They may be sound counsellors, both spiritual and legal, but I doubt 
it. Spiritually, this may be true, but it is certainly not true regarding 
their ability to dispense legal advice. Sensible persons, no matter 
how pious, consult a person trained in the law when they feel the need 
of sound legal advice. The fact that certain of our Catholic layfolk 
make the mistake, at times, of seeking counsel and advice on profane 
matters from the pastor argues nothing, except that certain of our 
layfolk are a stupid lot and ignorant. Our priests may be said to be 
builders, financiers, managers, theatrical producers, lecturers and what 
not, but, if they are, it is not much to their credit. Witness the astound- 
ing results of their labors!’ Everywhere you turn in this vast country 
when you get an opportunity to examine beneath the surface crust 
you are brought face to face with an amazing mass of confusing blun- 
ders and stupidities, which, for sheer brazenness, are incomparable. 
There is not a diocese in the land which has not its huge debts for 
which there are few tangible assets, and all because the priests “must 
be builders, financiers, managers.” 

No, no, no! Don’t let us make the mistake with our press and 
literature which we have made in other works. The priests are all 
right in their chosen field, but, beyond this, it is risky for them to 
venture. Despite all that has been said which tends to the contrary, 
this business of producing worth-while writing is an art much more 
difficult than are most of the arts. It looks easy and it is, too, if we 
are to content ourselves with poor work. But I take it that such is 
not our aim. We want good work, the best possible work. To get 
it we must develop the artist. And the fact that the priest is, ordinarily, 
the “best all-around educated man in his community,” which statement, 
by the way, is open to serious question, does not prove that he is the 
best material on which to begin work. To produce good work in the 
field of literature or the press one must have something more than a 
good, all-around education. This will help, of course, in providing 
the ground-work, but it will not suffice. 


A man may have within himself a very fine literary taste, and an 
overwhelming love for the classics, but is it to be argued that such a 
one is capable of designing a great basilica? One may be steeped in 
the lore of the legends of the Rhine. Does it follow, then, that he 
will make good Rhine wine? It does not. And, by the same token, a 
man who is gifted with a fine, all-around education, is not, ipso facto, 
qualified to produce real literature. Because of his love for the classics, 
the lover may have a predisposition to the study of architecture. He . 
may suggest a good student in the prospective but, even with this, he 
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is far from being the artist qualified to design the great basilica. One 
who knows the legends of Rudesheimer, of Bingen, of the “swallow- 
tailed goblin,’ may have a discriminating taste for the wines of that 
magic land. He may even know something of the qualities of the 
grapes grown in his fairy-like gardens, but, with all this, he is far 
from being the artist who produces the wine. So it is with the would-be 
producer of sound literature. He may have, because he is a cultured 
person, a predisposition to write, but this is far and away from actually 
producing literature that is worth-while, or even passably fair. And 
we have the need for this sort of product. 

As by skating we learn how to skate, so also by writing do we learn 
how to write. The great writer is made such, rather than born to the 
art. The process of his making is brought about by hard, intelligent, 
never-tiring work. Work, work, work is the only way to accomplish 
anything, be it good writing or bad spelling. But even with this, success 
will not be attained. One must be trained to work along the proper 
lines. When one knows how to work and then goes to the task filled 
with energy, enthusiasm aand determination, there is some possibility 
of success. 


Priests, as such, will rarely, if ever, succeed in producing good 
literature, unless they are first trained to the task and then turn to it 
prepared to give years of hard work in its cause. They may, of course 
—in fact they actually do—produce all sorts of hodge-podge material 
which very few read and fewer still profit by. But when it comes to 
producing something worth-while the producer, unless he be a genius, 
will accomplish nothing of any substantial value unless he is trained 
and works hard. And this, with most priests, is impossible. The very 
nature of their priestly life and obligations precludes this. 


This writer, for longer years than he likes to admit, has worked 
unceasingly in the field of American daily journalism. He has done 
everything around a newspaper office from running errands as a young 
boy to the writing of editorials for a great metropolitan daily. To-day, 
after years of this sort of practice, he honestly feels that he is in- 
capable of doing a really first-class piece of literary work. Why? 
With a world of experience to draw from, facility of written ex- 
pression, a life-time spent in the atmosphere of books and the makers 
of books, would you not think him capable of producing a fairly 
good literary product? Of course you would. But he cannot. And 
all because he has not been trained to that art. He knows well, of 
course, the making of a newspaper, but beyond this, nothing. 


And so it will be with the priests. If these gentlemen are to be 
expected to produce sound literature they must be trained. There is 
no other way out, despite the wonderful optimism of Sacerdos and some 
others who think like him. We need, and we ought to have, a really 
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worth-while American Catholic literature. But to secure it, we must 
set aside a number of our people, preferably layfolk, and train them 
to the task. Without this we shall fail, and deservedly so. 

Some time back, when the rumor of the “suppression” of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council went forth, and a member of the American 
hierarchy issued a “statement” to the public press in which he com- 
plained of the “excessive” cost of the news service, a smile went the 
rounds of the news agencies in many parts of the world. The dignitary 
quoted some figures which, he said, appeared to be incredibly high, 
whereas they were ridiculously low. They may have been high when 
contrasted with the costs of operating our Catholic press as we knew 
it half a dozen years ago. But they were, in reality, dirt cheap. Why? 
Because with the National Catholic Welfare Council news service we 
have a body of trained men who know what they are about. This we 
have never had before. We used to have priests, without any training 
and little fitness for the work, and the result was, and still is, that our 
Catholic press as a Catholic press has had little influence among the laity 
and no standing to speak of. With the organization of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council Bureau, a step was made in the right direc- 
tion. And if we leave it alone, and keep out of its management those 
who may be very good priests and even good bishops, but who 
know nothing whatever of journalism, we may yet bring about 
some worth-while results. The tragedy of it all may yet come as a 
result of interference from those who, like your contributor, Sacerdos, 
may have helped to “fill the pages of Catholic magazines,” who may 
have been “writing for a good many years” but whose efforts count for 
little in the upbuilding of a representative Catholic press with all that it 
should be. Such people are not trained and should not undertake to 
solve a problem about which they have but meagre knowledge. The 
shoemaker should stick to his last. Let the trained journalist take over 
our press, and the priests, unless they have some worthy claim to inclu- 
sion in this class, stick to their priestly functions. 

VERITAS. 


To the Editor, Tut HomiLetic AND Pastorat REVIEW: 


As a reader of THe Homitetic AND Pastorat Review I wish to 
congratulate you on the very practical articles you give your readers, 
and on having such an excellent contributor as the Reverend Stanislaus 
Woywod. Father Woywod’s interpretation of Canon Law is sane and 
practical. His answers to questions concerning the baptismal font, 
the Breviary, etc., in the April issue, are wise and timely. 

From the manner in which some writers deal with questions of 
discipline one would think that our Lord was all justice, but without 
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mercy. If these questions were discussed more frequently by compe- 
tent writers perhaps our venerable bishops would realize the difficulty 
with which some of their priests are confronted. And instead of 
obliging them to carry out ceremonies where this cannot be done with 
proper decorum they might draw the attention of the Holy See to the 
matter. It is quite certain that a united effort on the part of the 
bishops of the United States and Canada to show the Church authori- 
ties at Rome the difficulty of carrying out ceremonies in some parts of 
this country would meet with success. True knowledge of conditions 
would certainly effect beneficial changes. 

This year the writer carried out the Holy Week ceremonies as well 
as he could with three altar boys and a second- or third-rate choir. 
Anyone who ever carried out those ceremonies alone can easily under- 
stand the condition of the celebrant Saturday afternoon. That night a 
sick-call came. The journey had to be made on foot, as a horse could 
not travel in that part of the parish on account of the depth of the snow. 
Enough about this. But I would ask the question: If these conditions 
obtained in Rome would our laws be as stringent as they are to-day? 

An excellent article on the Divine Office appeared in the March 
number of your Review. It is an article that is bound to do good. 
But what is the use, when instead of being desirous of joining that 
heavenly choir, the priest almost dreads the hour and a half he spends 
in reading (quod non intelligit) and turning pages back and forth in 
such a way that it becomes very annoying to the reader and almost 
ridiculous to the looker-on! The article referred to suggests the 
studying of the Breviary. Very good indeed. But it seems to me 
that it is not wise to deal with people as they should be. It is better 
to take them as they really are. By all means let the Breviary be 
simplified. If it suits the monastery as it is at present, let it be 
retained there. But give the busy parish priest a simpler Office. 

A READER. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 
EccLEsIASTICAL IDENTIFICATION CARD FOR ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS 


Italian Catholics who go to America or other countries, either 
for a short stay or for a longer period, are to be given an identifica- 
tion card showing name, home address, date of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, and whether married or single. The card is to be signed 
by their pastor and endorsed by the bishop. The Holy See expects 
that such a card will be of advantage to emigrants, in spiritual 
affairs and also in correspondence with their own country. It is 
the desire of the Holy Father that the bishops of Italy try, as far 
as possible, to get these cards to those people who have already 
left Italy. (S. Consistorial Congregation, Jan. 26, 1923; Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, vol. xv, p. 112). 


Last GosPpEL IN MissA CorAM SANCTISSIMO 


The S. Congregation of Rites was asked whether in a Mass 
said at the altar of exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, in which 
a commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament is made, the last Gospel 
should be of the votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The S. Congregation answers that this last Gospel is not to be 
said from the votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament nor the Pre- 
face; for the Mass is not one of those votive Masses to which the 
decree of November 17, 1922, refers. (S. Congregation of Rites, 
Jan. 26, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. xv, p. 123). 


INDULGENCED PRAYER TO PATRON SAINT 


At the request of a priest of the diocese of Cleveland the follow- 
ing short prayer to one’s patron saint has been endowed with in- 
dulgences. Through the kindness of the priest and with the 
consent of his Right Reverend Ordinary we publish a copy of 


the concession : 
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OraTIo Ap PATRONUM NoMINIS 


“Patrone, cujus nomen est meum, 
\ O memor esto mei apud Deum: 
i Ora pro me ut semper recte vivam, 
} Fidemque servem atque vincam. 

Amen.” 


“O glorious Saint, whose name I bear, 
i ’ In thy prayers I ask a share; 

Obtain me grace to do what’s right, 
To keep the faith and win the fight. 
Amen.” 


Die 7 Novembris 1922. 





Sacra Poenitentiaria Apostolica omnibus christifidelibus sequentes 
Indulgentias benigne concessit: I. Plenarium, suetis sub condi- 
tionibus: (a) semel in mense, die ad arbitrium eligendo, si per in- 
tegrum mensem praefatam orationem recitaverint ; (b) die 2a, mensis 
i Octobris, si singulis anni diebus, mane vespereque, eamdem recita- 
tionem persolverint. II. Item plenariam in articulo mortis, si 
confessi ac S. Communione refecti, vel, si id facere nequiverint, 
saltem, SS. Iesu Nomen ore, si potuerint, sin minus corde, devote 
invocaverint, et mortem tamquam peccati stipendium de manu 
Domini patienter susceperint, dummodo memoratum orationem 
frequenter in vita recitaverint. III. Partialem centum dierum 
toties acquirendam quoties dictam recitationem corde saltem contrito 
persolverint. Praesenti in perpetuum valituro absque ulla Brevis 
expeditione. Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 


B. CoLomso. S. P. Ree. 
Sigillum Officit Sacre Jo. Barr. Muction1, Subp. 
Poenitentiarie 
Aplice STANISLAUS Woywon, O. F. M. 










ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Usr oF VESTMENTS IN DEVOTIONS AFTER Mass 


Question. Speaking to a priest about the devotion to St. Joseph during the 
month of March, I told him that I had such a devotion every morning after 
the last Mass and in cases when this Mass was not a requiem, I kept the 
chasuble on, even when going to a side altar (St. Joseph’s). I took off only 
the maniple. He claimed that this was wrong and that no priest had a right 
to conduct any such devotion being vested with the chasuble. Is he right? 


Pastor. 


Answer. There is no rule forbidding devotions after Mass; but 
a decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, August 31, 1867, requires 
that devotions held immediately after Holy Mass should be held 
with the consent of the bishop of the diocese. It is reasonable 
to presume such consent for those devotions which are commonly 
held in parish churches and are recommended by the Holy See, 
as the May devotion, Sacred Heart devotion, etc. When conducted 
at the same altar, the priest retains the vestments. None of the 
decrees speak of devotions conducted at another altar. It may, 
perhaps, be reasonably inferred from those decrees, that the de- 
votions may be conducted at a side altar, but we cannot say any- 
thing certain about it. 


INCORPORATION IN A DIOCESE 


Question. John, a priest, comes from the diocese of B and works in the 
diocese of C from 1910 to 1923, having received permission from his own bishop 
to leave his diocese forever. To what diocese does he belong? He has never 
presented dimissorial letters to the bishop of C, but he has had a parish for 
twelve years. 

Is there prescriptive incardination under the new law? Would it be neces- 
sary under Canon 114 to show letters to the new bishop by which one’s own 
bishop gives the priest permission to leave his diocese? PAROCHUS. 


Answer. There seems to be no doubt that the priest is properly 
incardinated in the new diocese. The transfer was made before 
the Code of Canon Law came into force and should, therefore, 
be judged according to the laws of the Third Council of Baltimore. 
Though our correspondent does not state all the details of the 
transfer, it seems that it was made in good faith and with the 
approval of the proper bishop of Father John, so that the transfer 
may be considered “presumpta incardinatio” and such transfer was 
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perfected before the Code became law. Incardination under Canon 
114 of the Code demands that the proper Ordinary of a priest who 
desires to be transferred either give his consent in writing to the 
effect that the priest may get a parish in another diocese, or that 
the Ordinary give the priest permission in writing to leave his 
diocese permanently, and then by the very fact that the other bishop 
ii gives him a parish, the priest is incorporated in the new diocese. 
Li It is, of course, advisable that the bishop’s letter, by which he 
gives a priest permission to leave the diocese permanently, be kept 
on record; but if the question comes up after many years and 
the priest has been a pastor in the new diocese and has generally 
been considered a priest of that diocese, the presumption is that 
the incardination was properly made. 








Missa PRO PopuLo IN PLACES SUBJECT TO S. CONGREGATION OF 
THE PROPAGANDA 





Question. In the latest volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia, page 491, 
Supplement, Article: “Mass,” I read: “Vicars Apostolic, prefects Apostolic and 
quasi-parish priests are bound to do so (say the Missa pro Populo) at least on 
the feasts of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, 
Immaculate Conception, Annunciation, St. Joseph, SS. Peter and Paul, and All 
Saints.” 

On what decree is this statement based? Or is it, perhaps, contained in the 


Code of Canon Law? Since Easter and Pentecost are included in the above 
mentioned list, it would seem to indicate that such priests are not bound to 
say the Missa pro Populo on Sundays. I never heard this obligation stated 
as in the above quotation, and would be pleased to see your answer in THE 
HoMILeTiIc AND Pastoral REVIEW. QuasI-PaRocHUS. 












Answer. Canon 466 of the Code rules that the pastor is obliged 
to say the Missa pro Populo according to the rules of Canon 339 
and the quasi-pastor according to Canon 306. The latter Canon 
speaks of the obligation of vicars and prefects Apostolic to say 
the Mass for the people on the days enumerated by our corte- 
spondent. This obligation of vicars and prefects Apostolic and 
quasi-pastors did not exist before the Code; it is a new obligation 
introduced by the Code. The reader will notice, however, that 
there are only a few feasts on which this obligation is to be per- 
formed—namely, the days enumerated in Canon 306, and these are 
the same days to which the Catholic Encyclopedia refers. The 
bishops and pastors have this obligation on all Sundays and holy 
days of obligation, about eighty-three days in the year. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 





CATHOLIC Priest AT FUNERAL OF Non-CATHOLIC 


Question. Would a priest be allowed to assist or officiate at the funeral of 
a baptized non-Catholic whose family are Catholics, provided he simply reads 
the prayers of the ritual without using holy water or incense, either at the 
house or at the grave? It is understood that he also omits all prayers con- 
taining particular reference to the soul of the deceased. The deceased is not 
a member of any lodge or church and would join neither, although requested 
many times to do so. He kept his pre-nuptial promises faithfully, and when 
he died his wife and children did not wish to have a minister come to the 
house to officiate at the funeral. Aside from requesting the bishop to decide 
the matter, what solution would you offer? VILLAGE PAstor. 


Answer. It seems that the pastor cannot officiate at the funeral 
and the bishop cannot allow him to do so, if the matter is referred 
to the latter. There is a decision of the S. Congregation of the 
Inquisition, January 19, 1886, to the effect that a priest cannot 
accompany the body of a non-Catholic from the house to the 
cemetery even in places where Protestants have no minister. A 
decree of the Holy Office, March 30, 1859, declares that a pastor, as 
pastor, cannot be present at the funeral of non-Catholics. If he 
assists only as a citizen, without sacred vestments and without any 
communication in the sacred rites of non-Catholics his presence is 
permissible, provided it is publicly known that a bond of relation- 
ship or friendship existed between the pastor and the deceased 
non-Catholic. 

Apart from any positive declarations of the Holy See, there is 
the principle of Catholic faith that forbids all Catholics, especially 
priests, to declare either by words or by actions that one religion 
is as good as another. We have no right to judge anyone and we 
may well believe that a person was in good faith and that God 
will be merciful to his soul, but we have no right to give others 


the impression that objectively one religion is as good as another. 
That would be a fundamental error. 


PriEsts’ RETREATS 


Question. According to Canon 126, “All secular priests must at least once 
in three years make a retreat. No one shall be exempted from the retreat 
except in a particular case.” .May I ask: 

1. Where conditions are normal can a bishop compel his priests to come 
to retreat oftener than once in three years? 

2. Under missionary conditions where many of the priests of a diocese. 
must travel five to six hundred miles to go to retreat, can a bishop compel them 
to be present oftener than once in three years? 
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3. What is to be said of the practice of leaving all the deaneries of a vast 
diocese without a single priest to care for the emergency of sick calls during 
the period of retreat? A Susscriser, 





Answer. Questions of a similar nature as the above have been 
referred to us by various priests from the scattered dioceses. The 
priests who sacrifice their lives in the scattered districts feel that 
in comparison with the priests in charge of parishes in towns and 
cities where Catholics are numerous, they are making far greater 
sacrifices of the ordinary comforts of life. They should not un- 
necessarily be burdened with additional hardships. To travel a 
long distance and spend a considerable sum of money for the sake 
of a few days’ retreat and to race back to get to their posts for 
Sunday is not an ordinary inconvenience, but a real burden. 

Under ordinary conditions, where the making of a retreat im- 
poses no unusual hardships, we do not doubt that the bishop has 
the right to order the priests to make a retreat every year. The 
very wording of the Code suggests that it is left to the discretion 
of the bishop to have the retreat oftener than once in three years. 

In cases where the retreat puts unusual burdens on the priests, 
as it does in many districts in the United States, it is not fair to 
oblige the priests to make a retreat more frequently than the Code 
demands. In the civil law, when a magistrate or official becomes 
unreasonable in the exercise of the powers left to his discretion, 
there is a remedy in court to stop him. In ecclesiastical law we 
do not know of a way by which one can get relief from an oppres- 
sive or unreasonable order. The Code does, indeed, speak of a 
recourse to the Holy See from a precept or order, but we would 
not advise this means except in extreme cases. The odds are 
against the priest in such matters, as anyone can see for himself. 
We were asked to explain what is meant by an unreasonable exer- 
cise of power. The best illustration that occurs to us is that one 
who is in power should imagine himself to be in the condition 
of the subject and then reflect whether he would want his superior 
to issue the order in question under circumstances which make 
such order an unusual and harsh command. 

The care of souls is more important than the priests’ retreat, 
and it is unquestionably wrong to leave a large district without 
a priest ready to go to the aid of the sick in an emergency. This is 
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so evident that we need not look for an explicit statement in the 
Code on that matter. If the reader desires to know what the 
Code says on this matter, let him read Canon 465, where the 
pastor, called away from his parish even by some emergency, is 
ordered to see that a priest takes his place. 


SEAL OF CONFESSION AND IMPEDIMENT OF MARRIAGE 


Question. A party is going to be married by Father Tom. The pastor had 
made all the necessary inquiries and found that apparently the parties were 
free from all impediments. On the morning of the marriage the man goes 
to confession to Father Tom and confesses that he has a wife, still living, 
and a family. What is Father Tom to do? PERPLEXUS. 


Answer. If the priest cannot persuade the man to desist from 
the marriage his tongue is tied, and he has to be witness to the 
sacrilegious attempt at marriage. This seems to us a correct 
deduction from the obligation of the seal of confession. One might 
argue that the prior marriage of this penitent is a public fact, and 
it is generally laid down as a principle that public facts mentioned 
in confession, though actually unknown to the confessor, do not 
fall under the seal of confession. Notwithstanding this principle, 
it is an obligation of the divine law to avoid whatever may make 
the confession odious and give people who do not distinguish be- 
tween cases occasion to blame the priest for a violation of the 
confidence placed in him as confessor. 


LecaL Customs. Power oF BISHOP OVER PAROCHIAL RIGHTS 


Question. Canon 1274 limits the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament to a 
few occasions and forbids public exposition at other times, except for a just 
and grave cause, with the permission of the local Ordinary. In our diocese 
all priests have public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament any day it suits 
their devotion and that of their people, either in the afternoon, or at night, 
or immediately after Mass, not, however, twice on the same day. Neither the 
bishop nor the synod have made any ruling on the subject. How is custom in 
this matter to be interpreted. Some Canons speak of “probata consuetudo” 
(Canon 463), some of “antigua consuetudo” (Canon 1504), others of “im- 
memorabilis consuetudo.” 

After the division of a diocese into parishes the bishop is no longer con- 
sidered the pastor of the whole diocese, but only of the cathedral. Has the 
bishop the right to take away a Baptism or marriage from one pastor and give 
it to another, or perform it himself? PaRocHUs. 


Answer. The matter of the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
and Benediction is, as a rule, regulated by diocesan statutes, which 
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leave the pastor decide at what time he wishes to have Benediction 
on Sunday. The usual May and October devotions are provided 
for, also those for the Lenten season. If no statutes or rules are 
made by the bishop in a diocese, one might conclude that the bishop 
is satisfied with the action of the pastors in this matter and consents 
thereto. Sundays, the usual days of devotion and the days of the 
Lenten devotions are considered sufficient reasons for Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. It would not serve any purpose to 
discuss the question of custom in reference to this matter; for, 
according to Canon 26, a custom which is to have the force of law 
would have to be the uniform custom of the diocese and not merely 
of a parish. 

Canon 334 calls the bishop who is in charge of a diocese the 
Ordinary and immediate pastor in the diocese. The fact that a 
diocese is divided into parishes does not deprive the bishop of his 
pastorship over the entire diocese; he has at all times concurrent 
jurisdiction with the pastors of the various dioceses. He may, 
therefore, at any time assume the functions and rights of a pastor 
of any parish in his diocese. As far as the licitness of such inter- 
ference is concerned, good government requires that he do not 
interfere too frequently and without a good reason. 


FAcuLTYy oF ATTACHING CROSIER INDULGENCE TO BEADS 


The privilege of attaching an indulgence of 500 days to each 
Our Father and Hail Mary was granted to the General of the 
Crosier Fathers by Pope Leo X, August 20, 1516. 

On September 15, 1842, Pope Gregory XVI authorized the 
Commissary General of the Order to delegate one priest in every 
community of his Order to attach the indulgence, and to apply it 
to the souls in purgatory. 

Pope Pius IX, on January 9, 1848, bestowed upon the Commis- 
sary General the power of extending this faculty to all the priests 
of his Order. 

Finally, on March 15, 1884, Pope Leo XIII, by a decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, confirmed the authenticity of the 
indulgence and declared the faculty to be the exclusive privilege 
of the Crosier Fathers. 

Since, however, the late Pope Pius X, for the greater benefit 
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of the clergy and the laity at large, has extended that faculty so 
that every priest may share in this privilege when duly authorized, 
many priests have been asking the Crosier Fathers for this faculty. 

Therefore, the General of the Order, by virtue of the power 
received from Pope Pius X, October 1 3, 1913, is willing to grant 
this faculty to all priests who wish to obtain it. 

Application for this privilege, accompanied with the fee of one 
dollar to defray expenses of the office, should be sent to the follow- 
ing address : 

The Very Rev. W. Van Dinter, O.S.C., 
Prior of the Crosier Fathers, 
Crosier College, 

Onamia, Minn. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 















Ginmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of July 


SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Blessed Eucharist 


By Wix.1AMm J. LALLou 



























SYNOPSIS. I. Miracle of the loaves and fishes a type of the Blessed Eucharist. 
Il. Effect of the promise of the Eucharist upon those who first 
heard it. 
III. The Blessed Sacrament as multiplication of the divine presence. 
IV. The Blessed Eucharist as the heart of Catholic worship and 
the mainspring of Catholic devotional life. 
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Our Lorp PROMISED THE BLESSED EUCHARIST 


Twice during the course of the ecclesiastical year do we read the 
account of the striking miracle of the multiplication of the loaves 
and the fishes. To-day the story as narrated by St. Mark forms 
the subject of the Gospel, while on the fourth Sunday of Lent St. 
John’s version of the event is related. Commentators on the Sacred 
Text see in this miracle of the feeding of the multitude, the New 
Testament counterpart of the raining of manna from heaven for 
the sustenance of the Jews during their passage through the desert, 
a type or figure of a food more wonderful than that supplied by 
the multiplication of loaves and fishes by the Lake of Galilee, more 
wonderful than the manna of the Arabian desert, that mysterious 
food of Holy Communion in which our Lord multiplies His pres- 
ence so marvellously and gives His graces so abundantly. In the 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, where is related the miracle of 
the feeding of the five thousand, we read that talking to those who 
later resorted to the place by the lake where they had eaten the 
inexhaustible food, our Lord spoke those words which we recognize 
now as the promise of the Blessed Eucharist. 


A Harp SayinG, YET TRUE 


“T am the bread of life,” He said, “your fathers did eat manna 
in the desert and are dead. If any man eat of this bread he shall 
976 
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live forever; and the bread which I shall give is my flesh for the 
life of the world.” Need we wonder, therefore, that, as the Gos- 
pel tells, the Jews strove among themselves. “What was this bread 
greater than the manna rained from heaven for their fathers, which 
would make him who ate of it live forever, which was the flesh of 
this man Christ?” Then Jesus declared: “Except you eat the 
flesh of the son of man and drink his blood, you shall not have life 
in you. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath ever- 
lasting life and I will raise him up on the last day.” At this declara- 
tion, many of the disciples, who had followed our Lord, witnessed 
His miracles, hung upon His words, shook their heads in doubt, 
saying: “This saying is hard and who can hear it?’ When Jesus 
hearing their murmurs, challenged them: “Does this scandalize 
you?” they slunk away and walked with Him no more. Then our 
Lord turned to the Apostles, ““Will you also leave me?” and Peter 
making answer for them all exclaimed: “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we have believed 
and have known that thou art the Christ the Son of God.” 

Many outside the Church, hearing of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Blessed Eucharist, of the real presence of Christ on our altars 
and in Holy Communion, echo the words of the unbelieving Jews 
at Capharnaum: “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 
Others with the unfaithful disciples object to the teaching as a 
hard saying: ‘Who can hear it?” It is indeed a hard saying, 
stupendous, incredible, if you will, but the Catholic position is that 
of the Apostle Peter, ‘““Lord, to whom shall we go, thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” Hard, incredible, unimaginable as the doc- 
trine may seem, it rests on the words of eternal truth, the word of 
Him whom, with the Apostles, we believe to be the Christ, the 
Son of God. 


EucHARIST MULTIPLIES CHRIST 


The Blessed Eucharist is a multiplication of our Lord’s presence, 
aptly foreshadowed by the miracle of to-day’s Gospel. When 
Christ lived on earth He was only in one place at one time. When 
He lay an infant in the cave of Bethlehem, adored by the shepherds 
and worshipped by the Magi, he was there and there only in the 
whole world. When He lived in the little home on the hill-side of 
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Nazareth working and playing under the eyes of Mary and Joseph, 
He was only in Galilee and nowhere else. When He hung upon 
the cross on Calvary, dying for all men of all times, he was only 
in the place of Calvary. But the institution of the Blessed Eucharist 
was a divine means not only of extending our Lord’s dwelling on 
earth but of multiplying His presence beyond the limits of time 
and of space, so that at one and the same moment He could be in 
thousands of places and yet whole and entire in each place as though 
He were there and there only in the world. A preacher may address 
a vast audience of thousands of persons and yet each individual 
will hear the entire message of the speaker as though he alone were 
addressed, so only in a more marvelous and inexplicable manner, 
each communicant, each visitor to the Blessed Sacrament has His 
Lord as completely to himself as though he came to Him like 
Nicodemus in the secrecy of night or talked with Him privately, 
like the Samaritan woman by the well of Jacob. 

Such is our faith in the Blessed Eucharist that on the occasion 
of the Last Supper in fulfillment of the promise made after the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes our Lord invented this wonderful 
presence of Himself which would continue His dwelling on earth in 
innumerable places, that wherever there would be a Catholic priest 
to consecrate the sacred species, wherever there would be an altar 
to enshrine the celestial bread, there Jesus would dwell as really as 
He dwells in heaven to-day enthroned at the right hand of the Most 
High, as really as He dwelt in Judea centuries ago. We can indeed 
pray to God in all places; for He is everywhere present, but our 
prayer is especially appropriate in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament. God was everywhere present when Jesus Christ lived 
on earth, but our Lord never went outside the boundaries of His 
little country except when as a babe He was carried into Egypt. 
The Blessed Sacrament is a mysterious continuation and mul- 
tiplication of that sacred presence, multiplied indefinitely yet local- 
ized in each spot where the Blessed Eucharist is reserved so that 
when we make our prayer before the Blessed Sacrament we are 
coming to our Lord as did the penitent Magdalene when she sought 
Him out in the Pharisee’s house, as did the blind beggar on the 
dusty road to Jericho, as did those countless others spoken of in 
the Gospel as subjects of our Lord’s merciful ministrations. 
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THE EUCHARIST THE CENTRE OF CATHOLICISM 


Small wonder, then, that the Blessed Eucharist is the centre of 
Catholic devotion and the heart of Catholic worship. All the 
elaborate ceremonial of the Church has its meaning in the doctrine 


of the real presence. Because of that sacred presence the church 
building itself becomes something more than a house of assembly 
for prayer and preaching, something more even than a monument 


more or less elaborate attesting man’s faith in his Creator. Because 
of this Blessed Sacrament, the devotional life of Catholics finds its 
main-spring in that intimate relation with our Lord, the receiving 
of Holy Communion. The Blessed Eucharist constantly renewing 
and multiplying the dwelling of Christ with men, gives to the 
Church a form of worship which is most adequate, satisfying man’s 
religious obligations to his God in the offering of a most perfect 
sacrifice, entirely worthy of the Divinity to whom it is offered and 
at the same time gives to the children of the Church an opportunity 
for union with God, the forging of that bond which is the primary 
object of religion in that Holy Communion which is the realiza- 
tion of our Lord’s words: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in me and I in him,” while at the same time it is 
a guarantee of that eternal reward for which we all strive, a guaran- 
tee based on the infallible promise: ‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life and I will raise him up 
on the last day.” 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Wages of Sin 
By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


“The wages of sin is death” (Rom. vi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Paganism, ancient and modern; we cannot be good without God. 
II. Mortal sin is the death of the supernatural life of the soul; 
it leads to hell, the second death; it brought physical death 
through Adam. 
III, It is the death of peace and joy and of all that makes life 
worth living. Grace is rewarded with life everlasting. 
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REVOLTING IMMORALITY OF PAGANISM 





To realize how ugly and hideous a thing human life can become 
one has only to glance at paganism, ancient and modern. Unless 
grace rule him, man lives the life of the ape and tiger, the life of 
lust, cruelty and conquest. The child has no sacredness; woman 
is without honor, and even the natural instincts are perverted. 
Paganism is the same in every age. The protests of poets and 
moralists in Rome’s days of decadence are paralleled by similar 
warnings from serious men in our own day. A Roman satirist 
declared that pagan women counted their birthdays by the number 
of their husbands. Is the situation much different in our own time 
and country? Unnatural vice was sapping the life of ancient 
civilization, race-suicide to-day is preached from the house-tops, 
and free love is hailed as a substitute for Christian marriage. 


KNOWLEDGE ALONE Dogs Not INSURE VIRTUE 


In spite of history and daily experience we are asked to believe 
to-day that man can be made good by culture. Education, they say, 
transforms human selfishness and is destined to usher in the golden 
age of the super-man. Education for your modern professor, how- 
ever, means knowledge and cleverness. But there was no lack of 
knowledge in the cabinets of Europe before the outbreak of the 
most savage conflict in human annals; there is no lack of knowl- 
edge in the business world where the rule is “Get what you can 
by whatever means you can”; there is no absence of knowledge in 
the physician who strangles helpless infants for filthy lucre, or in 
























the selfish couple who dry up the springs of life and consciously 
pervert the purpose of marriage. 

No; knowledge alone will not transform man. His thoughts, his 
will, his emotions, his passions must be brought under the purify- 
ing and elevating control of religion. It was by religion that the 
converts addressed by the Apostle of the Gentiles were transformed 
in mind and heart. What a contrast between the man whom the 
law and love of Christ had reconstructed and renewed and the 
pagan life of animal indulgence and heartless cruelty. ‘How those 
Christians love one another” was the comment of the heathen. 
The word reconstruction is worked to death since the war, but 
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the leaders of thought ignore the only reconstruction that can make 
life secure and civilization sound. Unless God build the city, they 
labor in vain who build it. Man will cease to be a menace to his 
own and to his neighbor’s happiness when he ceases to be a law 
unto himself and when he realizes that God is his first beginning 
and last end and when he allows Christian principles to mould him. 
Education without this essential training is a dead thing. To think 
that man can be morally good without God’s grace is as foolish 
as to expect to see without the optic nerve. 

The passions in themselves are good and each has its purpose in 
the plan of creation but they must always be under the sway of the 
moral law. Fire is useful in its proper place, but once it is allowed 
to become a menace to life and property it is a fatal force. Water 
is man’s servant when it bears on its bosom the treasures of trade 
but oh! what disaster if it lacks a fixed channel and rushes head- 
long over the homes of men leaving nothing but debris, desolation 
and death! Law is like the river-bed; it saves us from the flood of 
passion and the ruin of the moral life. Law is not a kill-joy, then, 


but a necessary means of protecting man from himself and holding 
in check the fierce impulses of our fallen nature. 


“THE WAGES OF SIN Is DEATH” 


Weare so familiar with the fact of sin and the facility of absolu- 
tion in the Sacrament of Penance that we do not grasp the first 
awful effect of mortal sin. By sinning mortally we turn away 
completely from the Creator, towards the creature and thereby shut 
out the light of God’s grace from the soul; we cut the line of friendly 
communication between God and ourselves and thereby lose the life 
of divine charity. To compare it with the cutting of the electric 
wire that carries the light-producing current, gives us only a faint 
notion of the change that this sin brings about in our souls. Selfish- 
hess is the root of all sin; we prefer the miserable satisfaction of 
the moment to God’s law and love and hence eternal death in exile 
from God is the punishment of deliberate mortal sin. This is the 
clear teaching of Christ. “Depart from me, you cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels” (Matt. 
XXv. 41). Hell is not a popular doctrine, but let us not be misled ° 
by the spirit of denial that is so characteristic of our modern pagan- 
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ism. ‘Work out your salvation with fear and trembling” (Philip, 
ii. 12). If we would avoid this, the second death, we must often 
meditate on our last end and make frequent use of prayer and the 
sacraments. 

Physical death, or the separation of soul from body, is a natural 
thing, for man is in himself mortal; but when Adam was raised to 
the supernatural state he was destined to defy dissolution and 
decay. This was one of his preternatural gifts. But Adam’s sin 
brought with it not alone the spiritual death of the soul but physical 
decay and not for him only but for all the children of men. “Dust 
thou art and to dust thou shalt return’ (Gen. ili. 19) was the 
divine decree. 


THE DEATH OF PEACE AND Joy 


“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are 
restless till they rest in Thee.” Thus cried the young rhetorician, 
Augustine, when his bitter experience of sin and passion flung him 
broken and bruised at the feet of St. Ambrose of Milan to ask for 
Baptism. The “Confessions” of St. Augustine is a book that lays 
bare not alone the weary heart of that great genius of fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, but of every man in every age who seeks to be 
happy without God. 

When shall we learn that there is no peace, no joy, no inspira- 
tion in the life of the passions! Look at that hollow-eyed youth 
whose shambling gait and worn look proclaim him passion’s slave. 
Ask him if he is happy. How many, alas! end it all with a 
pistol and how many more would follow them if conscience 
and the fear of that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns did not stay their hands. Where is the good name 
more precious than gold, where is the happy home of young man- 
hood, the confidence of others in his word, the clearness of mind 
and happiness of heart that were his before he gave himself up 
to a life of sin? All are gone and he curses the day on which he 
was born. “The wages of sin is death.” 

To kill the worm of remorse he plunges more deeply into a wild 
orgy of debauchery until life’s fires burn low and darkness envelops 
the noontide of his days. Is not this a death? There is an under- 


tone of sadness and world-weariness running through the whole of 
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modern life—‘“‘the still sad music of humanity, like moanings of a 
midnight sea.” It is the reaction of a life of sin. 


Take the governments of the world. They pursue the mirage of 
peace from one conference to the other only to find that diplomacy 
is bankrupt. “Forests of bayonets” says the reigning Pontiff, will 
not insure peace, for unless men and nations root out from their 
hearts deceit, hatred and conquest and make God the moulder of 
human society, peace will remain a will-o’-the-wisp. Peace is the 
tranquillity of order. But the moral order demands that we recog- 
nize God as Master and man as His creature. How many govern- 
ments acknowledge in practice this great corner-stone of civilization ? 

In the second place, the moral order requires that reason and 
the moral sense rule the passions. Does not modern life pervert 
this order by constantly appealing to the instincts of cunning and 
lust, and by stifling the religious aspirations in the mad chase for 
material things? The stage is commercializing passion and sapping 
the springs of noble living and clean thinking. 

Finally the moral order prescribes that we treat others with justice 
and charity. The actual practice in the industrial sphere suggests 
rather the rule of the jungle where the spoils are to the strong and 
the race to the swift. The modern school turns out worshippers of 
vulgar success and mere money-makers. No wonder the world is 
sick at heart and that many thoughtful people look with fear and 
anxiety to the future. ‘There is no peace to the wicked, saith the 
Lord.” Peace has flown from us because we, as individuals and as 
nations, have fled from God in whose will alone are order and 
peace. Peace is dead. It is slain by sin, for “The wages of sin is 
death.” 


A LIFE oF GRACE 


Happy are those who hearken to the voice of conscience and of 
the Church of Christ and learn early in life’s pilgrimage that moral 
living both for individuals and for nations is the condition of 
happiness and peace and that death here and hereafter is the wages 
of self-will and disobedience to the divine law. May God give us 
the strength to avoid sin and, if we fall, to rise again to a life of 
grace whose end is life everlasting in Christ Jesus our Lord. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Our Stewardship 
By Mgr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“Give an account of thy stewardship” (Luke xvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS. I, Foresight of unjust steward commended. 
II. We are the stewards of God. 
III. Wasting our Master’s goods. 
IV. Called to account. 
V. Make friends of the mammon of iniquity. 


ForESIGHT OF Unjust STEWARD COMMENDED 


In the lesson of the Gospel just read you heard the lord praise 
the unjust steward. If this surprise you, notice that it is the rich 
man of the parable, the lord of the steward, not our Lord, who 
praises the steward; remember, too, that the rich man commends, 
not the crookedness of the steward, but his foresight in providing 
for his future needs; bear in mind, finally, that our Lord openly 
brands the steward’s cheating by calling him the unjust steward. 


You may insist that our Lord proposes the steward for our imita- 
tion; but note that He commends the unjust steward as a man of 
practical foresight, not as a double dealer, much as He bids His 
followers to be wise as the serpent, without wishing them to be as 
venomous as that accursed reptile. 


WE ARE THE STEWARDS OF GoD 


In this parable our Lord compares Himself to a rich man who 
had a steward. The steward was accused of wasting the rich man’s 
goods, and was called to give an account of his stewardship. 
Knowing that he could be steward no longer, that he had no other 
means of subsistence, he provided for his future needs by making 
friends to himself of the debtors of his master, that they might 
receive him into their houses. 

Well, indeed, may Christ compare Himself to a rich man, since 
He is the Maker and Master of the wide world and all it contains. 
Well, too, may Christ compare us to stewards, His stewards in this 
life. We own nothing in this world: we brought nothing into it, 
we created nothing while here; we can take nothing out of this 
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world. Say not: “I dug my wealth out of the bowels of the earth.” 
Who put it there, but the Creator? Say not: “I made my money 
raising stock, growing crops.” Who gave growth to your stock 
and crops, but He “who maketh his sun to rise upon the good and 
bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45), but 
“God who gave the increase’? (1 Cor. iii. 6, 7). Say not: “I 
made my wealth manufacturing.” What materials did you use in 
manufacturing but the matter created by God in the beginning? 
Did you ever pay Him for His materials? If not, has He not a 
lawful lien upon your manufactured products? Say not: “I made 
my money by the work of my hands, in the sweat of my brow, by 
long study and tireless application to my task.” Who gave you 
your health, your strength, your hands, your skill, your mind, your 
will, but God? 

Whatever temporal goods we have, then, we received for God, 
we hold but for a time, we hold at the will of God, we hold, not as 
strict owners, but as stewards, we hold, to use in accordance with 
the law of the Master, for the honor and glory of God, for our 
own benefit and the good of our neighbor. 

= 
WastTING Our MASsTER’s Goops 


Whenever we do not use temporal goods in accordance with God’s 
will, we slight the duties of our stewardship, we become repre- 
hensible in the sight of our Master. 

We do not act as good stewards of God when we fail to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to shelter the homeless; when we omit 
to contribute, in accordance with our means, to the erection of 
houses of worship, Christian schools, charitable institutions; when 
we neglect to do our part towards the maintenance of God’s wor- 
ship, towards the promotion of Christian education, the upkeep of 
benevolent homes. 

Like the unjust steward of the parable, we waste the goods of 
our Master, when we avariciously hoard our money, when we throw 
it away on foolish objects, when we spend it out of personal vanity, 
when we live beyond our condition of life, when we indulge in 
gluttonous eating and drinking, when we give ourselves to a riotous 
living, when we contribute to unholy, harmful, immoral purposes. 
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CALLED TO ACCOUNT 


If we fail to use our temporal goods in accordance with the will 
and wish of God, or, worse still, if we positively waste them, we 
shall be called to account by God. He will say to us: “How is it 
you do these things? Give an account of your stewardship.” God 
calls man to account twice: the first time in this life, the next time 
on the day of judgment. In this life God calls man to account to 
inspire him with wholesome fear of His judgments and with a firm 
purpose of amendment. On the day of judgment, on the contrary, 
God calls the guilty steward to account to inflict punishment, in 
proportion to his sins. 

In this life, God calls man to account when He sends him some 
ailment, when He speaks to him through interior inspirations, 
through the voice of the priest, the warning of a friend, the admoni- 
tion of a good book, saying: “Brother, the Lord calls you to give 
an account of your stewardship. Look out, because you will not 
be steward much longer. Death will soon take from you the 
administration of your temporal goods.” 

When, in His mercy, God calls us to account in this life, it is 
time for us to realize our sad plight, to heed the divine warnings, 
to make up for our woeful shortcomings, to dispense the means 
God has entrusted to our stewardship in accordance with His divine 
will, not for our exclusive benefit, but also for the honor and glory 
of God and the welfare, spiritual and temporal, of our neighbor. 


MAKE FRIENDS OF THE MAMMON OF INIQUITY 


We should spend part of our temporal goods for God and neigh- 
bor, because it is our duty as stewards of the gifts of God. We 
should do it, moreover, because of the benefits we may hope to 
reap from it, according to the words of the divine Master: “Make 
unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity; that when you shall 
fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.” 

Christ calls money, mammon of iniquity, not as though money 
were evil in itself, but because it is frequently unjustly coveted, ill- 
gotten, hoarded for the mere enjoyment of possession when it 
should be pressed into the service of God and neighbor. Christ 
calls money, mammon of iniquity because it is often spent for the 
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selfish ends of vanity, gluttony and lust, for the evil purposes of 
bribery and corruption. 

When Christ exhorts us to make unto ourselves friends of the 
mammon of iniquity, He means that we should share our earthly 
with ill-gotten goods, since it is written that “the offering of him 
that sacrificeth a thing wrongfully gotten is stained,” and that “He 
that offereth sacrifice of the goods of the poor, is as one that sac- 
rificeth the son in the presence of the father.” 

When Christ urges us to make unto ourselves friends of the 
mammon of iniquity. He means that we should share our earthly 
possessions with the ministers of God, with the widow, the orphan, 
the poor, the aged, the sick, that, when we fail by death and our 
stewardship is taken away from us, they may receive us into ever- 
lasting dwellings, into the mansions of the eternal kingdom of God. 

Behold, beloved brethren, the reward of giving to God and 
neighbor. It means our admission to heaven. The hand of the poor 
receives the gift, the hand of Christ records it to our credit in 
heaven. 


Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. 

For I was hungry, and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and you 
gave me to drink; I was a stranger, and you took me in: 

Naked, and you covered me: sick, and you visited me: I was in prison, 
and you came to me. 

Then shall the just answer him, saying: Lord, when did we see thee 
hungry, and fed thee; thirsty, and gave thee drink? 

And when did we see thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
covered thee? 

Or when did we see thee sick or in prison, and came to thee? 

And the king answering, shall say to them: Amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me. 

(Mark xxv. 34-40.) 
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Knowledge and Ignorance 


By A. B. Sarre, M.A. 


“If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to 
thy peace” (Luke xix. 42). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Ignorance may be wilful or involuntary. 
Il. Both kinds are always with us; we are apt to rebel against 
the limitations of our knowledge; superstition and unbelief 
are fruits of this rebellion. 
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Ill. We are responsible only for voluntary ignorance, for which 
the remedy lies in the revelation of Christ and the guid- 
ance of the Catholic Church. 


GuILTy IGNORANCE OF THE JEWS CONCERNING Our Lorp 


It is remarkable that our Lord here condemns as a sin, for which 
a terrible penalty was to be undergone, the very same thing which 
He pleaded as an excuse for those who crucified Him: “They 
know not what they do,” “Thou hast not known the time of thy 
visitation.” How could ignorance be culpable in one case, and a 
plea for mercy in the other? Evidently the circumstances in the 
two cases must have been different: and a little reflection shows that 
in fact this was so. 

Those who crucified our Lord did not know—indeed they hardly 
could have known—that it was God whom they were crucifying; 
had they known it, as St. Paul said, “they would never have cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory.” But though the knowledge of His divine 
nature may have been beyond the grasp of the Jews and their rulers, 
to whom no such revelation was given as that which enabled St. 
Peter to say: “Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God,” 
there was, nevertheless, much which they did know, and which if 
they had made use of their knowledge would have made them 
recognize the “time of their visitation.” They could see, at least, 
that our Lord was “a teacher from God” ; that He had powers which 
only God could give; that His teaching was exalted and pure and 
manifestly the truth, so that as they admitted “never man spoke 
like this man.” All this—and much less—would have been enough 
to show well-disposed minds that in our Lord, God was “visiting 
His people,” and enough to lead them to enquire further into the 
character and credentials of one so evidently charged with a divine 
message and endowed with power and knowledge so vastly above 
that to which ordinary human nature can attain. Their ignorance 
was inexcusable because it was intentional; they had the premises, 
and refused, from the lowest motives, to draw the conclusion. 

Thus we see that there are two kinds of ignorance; one culpable, 
and the other at least excusable—one of things which ought to have 
been known, the other of things which could not have been found 
out. 
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EXCUSABLE IGNORANCE 


We suffer from both kinds of ignorance. There are few of us, 
however short our experience of life may be, who do not find 
reason to echo our Lord’s lament over Jerusalem. “If I had only 
known—only known more of the world, only known myself better, 
only known the value of time, only known the opportunities that 
came to me and can never come again!’ “If youth only knew” says 
the proverb, “and if old age only had the power!” But youth 
cannot know what only experience can teach, and age cannot do 
what only the vigor of youth is capable of; and so there is no one, 
however fortunate or however insensible, that is wholly free from 
the regret for what might have been but now never can be, which 
is part of the very atmosphere of life in this imperfect world. 


There are many things of which, by reason of the limitations of 
nature, we are necessarily ignorant: and many which lie open to 
investigation and discovery, but of which for the present we must 
be content to know nothing. There is besides a great field of 
uncertainty, not only in regard to those higher kinds of knowledge, 


with which most of us have little direct concern, but also in those 
matters with which we have constantly to deal in every-day life. 
In politics, in great social questions, and in our individual dealings 
with one another we are beset by the uncertainty which arises from 
the incompleteness of our knowledge of men’s minds, and the motives 
by which they are most readily influenced—an incompleteness that 
extends even to our knowledge of ourselves ; and we are consequently 
always liable to error in estimating the tendency and consequences 
of our actions and the actions of others. 


CULPABLE IGNORANCE 


It is part of the weakness of our fallen nature that we are for the 
most part unwilling to recognize the narrow limits within which 
all our knowledge lies. We will violently insist on opinions, hastily 
formed and resting on insufficient evidence, as if they were not to be 
questioned without some kind of moral perversity; and so the world 
is filled with strife, mutual suspicion and distrust, and is on the 


Whole almost as unlike as it could possibly be to the Christian ideal 


of a world guided by the Apostolic precept: “Let nothing be done 
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by contention, but in humility; each one not considering the things 
that are his own, but those that are other men’s. Moreover, just 
as in the sphere of conduct we are impatient of our own ignorance, 
so in the sphere of religious truth we are unwilling to admit it. 
On the one hand people take refuge in superstition, and on the other 
in blank denial of all that is beyond the experience of the senses. 
The follies and sins of spiritualists come from an impatience of the 
limitations of our knowledge of which the devil has not been slow 
to take advantage; the new religions—invented yesterday and to be 
forgotten tomorrow—that we are constantly hearing of, are conse- 
quences, perhaps less destructive, but no less futile, of the same 
impatience. 


THE Way OF THE LorD THE REMEDY FOR IGNORANCE 


There is one way, and only one, in which we can honestly accept 
the fact of our deep ignorance without at the same time renouncing 
the desire and capacity of knowledge which form a large part of 
the natural dignity of a human soul. That way—needless to say— 
is the way our Lord came to teach us. God will not hold us respon- 
sible, so he tells us, for ignorance that is not of our own choice and 
seeking. The Jews were blamed for their ignorance because it was 
wilful; it was not honest, but the result of prejudice. “If they were 
blind,” our Lord said, “they would have no sin.” The pagan who 
has never heard the Gospel does not sin by his ignorance of it; the 
Protestant who has never heard anything but evil of the Catholic 
Church is not to blame for his rejection and condemnation of it. 
But those who refuse to listen or inquire further when the truth is 
put before them, who are too proud to be willing to learn, and too 
much absorbed in the things of this world to care whether there is 
anything beyond this world or not—they are among those of whom 
Christ said: “Their sin remaineth.” 

But our Lord, who “came to bear witness of the truth” has pro- 
vided the remedy for our ignorance in a way peculiarly His own. 
He has not indeed added to our information about the nature of 


the material universe to which we belong, nor has He either abol- 


ished for us the obscurities of human psychology, or given us any 
ready-made scheme for the perfecting of human society. But He 
has raised us—or at least made it possible for us to rise—to a higher 
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order of knowledge than that to which we are confined by our 
natural powers. He has revealed to us with infallible certainty that : 
which lies beyond the reach of mere human intelligence, but on 1 
which all the subject-matter of human investigation is founded. 1 
He has given us not knowledge of this world directly, but the knowl- 4 
edge of its Creator: He has enabled us to live in perpetual contact 
with Himself, and to act continually under the guidance of divine 








wisdom. 







Our GuIpE—THE CHURCH 






And He has done this, not by leaving us merely a statement of 
facts, or a code of laws, as great human lawgivers and thinkers i 
have done; but by providing us with a guide to conduct and an af 
interpreter of divinely reveaied truth in His Church. The Gospel i 
is revealed once for all, and the laws of the kingdom of God, as ie 
our Lord has laid them down, are unchangeable. But facts are 
always in danger of misrepresentation and misunderstanding: laws 
need to be applied continually to the ever changing circumstances 
of life by competent judges; therefore we have a guide both to 
divine truth and to duty, in the authority of the Catholic Church, 
to which our Lord has promised that the Holy Ghost shall “teach 
all the truth.” 

It is in this function of the Church as God’s messenger and 
interpreter in the devious paths of life that she displays that super- 
natural vitality at which the world has always wondered, and which 
enables her children not, indeed, to understand the complexities of 
this world, but to avoid the dangers to which they give rise. Thus 
we do not know for certain what the universe is or what are its 
limits; but we know that beyond it and within it is God its Creator, 
and that our final home is with Him; we do not know where the 
exact truth lies amid the conflict of human opinions, but we know 
that Christian charity is the one remedy for all disagreement; we 
may not understand all that the trials and sorrows of life mean, 
but we know that in the love of Christ we can find consolation for 
them all; we may know little enbugh about the principles of human 
law and justice, but in the moral law which the Church teaches 
and upholds we have a guide that can never lead us astray, or fail 
us at need. 
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We cannot any of us always be wise; so long as we remain in 
the twilight of this earthly life we must from time to time make 
mistakes. But so long as we submit ourselves to the direction of 
our divinely appointed guide we can never know the remorse that 
comes to those who have failed to recognize the voice of God and 
to obey its call; and we can look forward with hope to the full light 
of that “perfect day,” in which there can be no place for error, but 
we shall “know even as we are known.” 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Importance of the Sacraments 
By WILFRID MusGRAVE 


“No man can say, the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost’ (1 Cor. xit. 3). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Holy Ghost is called the “Life-giver.” 
A. In our souls life may be natural or supernatural. 
II, Supernatural life is necessary, that we may get to heaven. 
A. To do any supernatural act we need grace, which is 
given chiefly by the sacraments. 
III, A sacrament is: 
A. An outward sign of inward grace. 
B. Ordained by Jesus Christ. 
C. By which grace is given to our souls. 
IV. It is important that, we make good use of the Sacraments. 


THe Hoty Guost CALLED THE LIFE-GIVER 





In the Nicene Creed, my dear brethren, which is said by the 
priest every Sunday at Mass, the Holy Ghost is described for us as 
the “Lord and giver of life.’ By this is meant that supernatural 
or higher kind of life which enables us to do supernatural acts. 
When we are born we possess natural life. Just as it is natural for 
birds to fly in the air, and for fishes to swim in water, so is it natural 
for us, using the faculties God has given to our nature, to see, 
to walk, to converse, to reason and understand. These we call 
natural acts. We have not been placed in this world merely to 
perform natural acts. God has made me to know Him, to love Him, 
and to serve Him in this world, and to be happy with Him for- 
ever in the next. St. Paul tells us that this is the will of God, 
namely, our sanctification and salvation. But in regard to this 


great and important work we are helpless. No one can get to 
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heaven by his own unaided natural powers. It is possible to devise 
wondrous and powerful machines, but the machine has not yet been 
made, and never will be, which will enable a man to ride or fly 
into heaven. To get to heaven and thus save our souls, is a super- 
natural task. And unless we have some supernatural power in us, 
we cannot produce any supernatural act. 








We ArE HEtpiess WITHOUT THE HoLy GHOsT 







This is what St. Paul means when he says: “No man can say, 
the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost.” In order to do natural 
things there must be indwelling in the body, the principle of life i 
—the soul. Take away the soul from the body and the body lies i 
lifeless. It cannot see, nor speak, nor move. It can do none of H 
those acts which are natural to those that have body and soul united. 
It needs the soul to produce a natural act. | 
As in the natural order, so is it with the supernatural. We can i 
do nothing supernatural unless we have some supernatural prin- ‘4 
ciple within us. This higher form of life we receive through the i 
Holy Ghost—the “Lord and giver of life.” The Holy Spirit comes } 
into our souls as soon as we are baptized, and we become “temples i 
of the Holy Ghost.” i 
The effect of this coming of the Holy Ghost is to give to our souls i 
that higher form of life which we call supernatural. We thus a 
become ‘‘supernaturalized,” and able to do supernatural things. 
This power remains with us as long as we have the Holy Ghost | 
within us. If we should drive the Holy Spirit out of our souls by ‘ 
\ 
















committing a grievous sin, at once we should become supernaturally 
dead, and then we could do nothing that was supernatural. “With- fe 
out the Holy Ghost no man can say, the Lord Jesus.” Therefore, i: | 
it is of the highest importance that we should first keep our souls ie 
supernaturally alive, and then nourish and strengthen them, so that 
they may, by their strong and vigorous life, produce acts especially | 
pleasing to God. 

The service of God is no easy matter owing to the many obstacles | 
placed in our path by the devil, the world, and our own flesh. And 
so it is that we need much help—and continuous help—if we are 
to serve God and thus save our souls. This help is given by God 
to enable us to get to heaven; we call it grace. 
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If one should ask, “Is there any special means of obtaining 
grace?” the answer is given in the catechism: “We can obtain 
grace chiefly by prayer and the sacraments.” Of all the means of 
obtaining grace, the simplest and the easiest are the sacraments, 
There are plenty of ways of obtaining water, the easiest way is to 
go to the tap. The sacraments have been described as seven taps 
containing grace. It is through the sacraments that Catholics have 
the advantage over people belonging to all other religions. Let us, 
therefore, briefly consider what a sacrament is. 


A SACRAMENT 


A sacrament is defined as an outward sign of inward grace, 
ordained by Jesus Christ, by which grace is given to our souls. 
It is an outward sign of grace. There are plenty of outward signs. 
If one goes to the railway station at night, one notices the red 
signals. Ask a child what the red lamp signifies, and he will tell 
you. The red lamp is a sign of danger. Now a sacrament is differ- 
ent from the ordinary outward sign, for it causes that which it 
signifies. A red lamp at a station is a sign of danger, but the danger 
is not caused by the red lamp, but by another train on the line. 
The lamp, then, is merely a sign, but it does not cause that which it 
signifies. 

An example will make this difference clear. In Baptism the out- 
ward sign is the pouring of water. If one pours water over any- 
thing a cleansing results ; so that pouring water is a sign of cleansing. 
When water, then, is poured on the head of a child in Baptism 
there is not merely the outward sign of cleansing, but by the act 
of pouring water on the child’s head, there actually takes place in 
the child’s soul a cleansing. That is what we mean, then, when we 
say that a sacrament is an outward sign of inward grace. 


ORDAINED By JESUS CHRIST 


As the help of which we have been speaking is above our natural 
powers to obtain, it follows that only by the power of God could 
any outward sign have this efficacy of giving grace, and therefore 


only by Jesus Christ have the sacraments been instituted. 
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By WuicH Grace Is GIVEN To Our SouULs 


The importance of the sacraments consists in this very fact—that 
they are the easiest and surest means of providing us with the 
supernatural help that we need in order to get to heaven. We must 
never forget our own helplessness, and the need we have of divine 
help. Jesus Christ, knowing this, instituted the sacraments, that 
we might have this help continually throughout our sojourn in this 
world. From the cradle to the grave, for every emergency in our 
lives, there is a special sacrament. 

The Church receives the infant at his entry into the world; at 
once by the Sacrament of Baptism it gives him the right of admis- 
sion to heaven, having cleansed him from his original sin and made 
him a child of God and a member of the true Church. As the child 
grows there comes a time when he is of an age to understand right 
and wrong, and to know that he must either be on God’s side, or 
on that of the enemy of God—the devil. God requires the child 
to fight as His soldier against temptation; by Confirmation the 
child is strengthened for the fray. The Sacrament of Holy Eucha- 
rist provides the special food whereby the soul is nourished and 
strengthened. If the soul should be weakened or die through the 
spiritual maladies of the soul; viz., sin, sin is taken away and life 
restored to the soul by the Sacrament of Penance. If the child 
should be called to a special state of life, again the Church is ready 
with the Sacraments of Holy Order and Matrimony to give the 
help needed for carrying out the special duties of the chosen state 
of life. When finally the call comes to leave this world and take 
the last journey to the throne of God, the Church fortifies, encour- 
ages and strengthens her child with the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. So that, as we have said, from the cradle to the grave 
Jesus has provided the special help we need by means of 
His sacraments. 

And without the sacraments what could we do? Absolutely 
nothing. No one can utter a prayer or say even, “the Lord Jesus,” 
without the help of the Holy Ghost. 

Oh, how fortunate are we to have these special helps to make the 
journey to heaven so much easier for us! But the mere fact of 
belonging to a Church which has these great sacraments will avail 
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us nothing unless we make use of them. God will judge every one 
according to his opportunities; therefore, if we waste, through 
neglect or indifference, God’s special gifts to us, it will certainly 
be to our condemnation at the day of judgment. So we have a 
twofold duty. First, to thank God for giving us the sacraments, 
and then so to use them that we show how great is our need of 
them in our daily life, always remembering our helplessness, and 
that we cannot even say, “the Lord Jesus,” but by the Holy Ghost. 


THE HOLY PRIESTHOOD 
By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“As the Father hath sent me, so also I send you” (John xx. 21) 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Religion and worship among pagans, Jews and 
Christians always supposed a priesthood. 
I. In the New Law the priest stands in the place of Christ, another 
Christ. ‘ 
His duties in the pulpit, in the confessional and at the altar. 
A. In the pulpit and in the confessional he is the spiritual guide 
of souls. 
B. At the altar, in the person of Christ, he intercedes for sin- 
ful man. 
Dignity of the Catholic priesthood is comparable io the Infinite. 
. Powers of the priesthood. 
A. Infinite as to time, place and persons. 
B. Sublimity of the priestly power beyond comparison. 
. Reverence due the priest. 
A. As father of a spiritual family. 
B. As friend in sickness both of body and soul. 
C. As dispenser of the greatest treasures of grace. 


ALL EARLY RELIGIONS REQUIRED PRIESTS 


From the very beginning of time, all peoples of the earth have 
had a religion, a worship and ministers set apart, to discharge 
its functions. In Holy Scripture we read that high priests were 
chosen by God from the tribe of Aaron, to offer sacrifice in the 
temple. Paganism also had its priesthood, men appointed to pre- 
pare the sacrifices for the gods. Our divine Saviour, who came 
not to destroy the law but to perfect it, also instituted a priesthood 
for His Church which He came on earth to found. Nowhere do 
we read of a religion or worship, without its priesthood, until the 
rise of Protestantism in the sixteenth century. With its coming, 
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we have the extinction of the priesthood, and all the offices that 
called it into being. 


THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE NEw Law 


The priesthood is a body of men set apart for divine things. 
With the New Law the priesthood is not created by inheritance 
of blood, like the Aaronic priesthood of the Jews, but by spiritual 
generation. St. Paul presents the idea of the priesthood to us 
very clearly in his Epistle to the Hebrews, where he says: “Every 
high priest taken from among men, is appointed for men in the 
things that appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and 
sacrifices for sin.” He stands in the place of Jesus Christ as 
mediator between God and guilty man. The seal of Christ is set 
on him, for as Christ, he preaches, he stands at the altar to offer 
sacrifice, he baptizes, he forgives sin, he visits the sick, he comforts 
the dying. He is at once the judge, the guide, the father, another 
Christ. In him, as in a mirror, are reflected all those attributes 
and powers, which Christ possessed as God, attributes and powers 
that have but one end in view, namely the salvation of immortal 


souls, the gaining of souls for heaven. 


Tue DuTIES OF THE CATHOLIC PRIEST 


It is at the altar, in the confessional and in the pulpit that the 
Catholic priest fulfills the duties of his high office. He is the preacher 
of God’s infallible Word, authorized and clothed with the authority 
of the government that sends him. Christ selected His Apostles 
and thoroughly trained them in His doctrine. He warmed their 
hearts with supernatural fire, enlightened their minds with super- 
natural knowledge and thus prepared them for the great work of 
preaching, that power that came to them on Pentecost day. “As 
the Father hath sent Me, so also I send you,” says our Lord to 
the Apostles, and their work was His work, namely that of preach- 
ing. The Catholic priest, as their successor, has the same message 
from our divine Saviour. He is a herald, a messenger, going forth 
to announce Christ and His teaching. He is an ambassador, repre- 
senting one who has authority to preach Christ. He is the watch- 
man on the tower and in this capacity, he. warns the people of the 
dangers and of false teachers, false doctrines, corrupt literature, 
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corrupt plays and amusements, etc. He is the steward of the 
treasures of God, a shepherd placed over a flock by a divine vocation. 
He has received noble gifts in order to deliver them to others. 
He is the harvester, the laborer in the harvest field, gathering in 
the wheat and separating it from the chaff. He is a minister serv- 
ing others for the salvation of the souls of men. 


The Catholic priest discharges his duty to the people at large 
through the ministry of preaching, but it is in the confessional 
that he discharges his duty to each one individually. When the 
soul, by a suicidal act of mortal sin, has killed the divine life 
within it, the priest intervenes to restore the dead soul. The man 
kneels before him in the tribunal of penance, confesses and is sorry 
for his sin, and then hears from the lips of God’s minister the 
words: “I absolve thee from all thy sins.” As Lazarus in his 
sepulchre heard the voice of the Master, so the dead soul feels 
once more the life of grace within it; it comes forth from the 
sepulchre of everlasting death, and lives again in God. When a 
man approaches the term of his earthly journey, and is about to 


enter the last dark struggle, the Catholic priest has another gift 
of divine mercy to impart for the occasion. He administers the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, to cleanse the soul and strengthen 
it for the passage, and in the name of God, he bids it go forth in 
holy hope, to meet its Redeemer and its Judge; “Go forth, Christian 
soul.” 


But it is the altar, and all that it means, the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, the continuation of the sacrifice of Calvary, that gives 
to the Catholic priest his pre-eminent character. The supreme 
gift of God, which He bestows upon us by the hands of the priest, 
is not merely His grace, but Himself the Author of grace. Here 
he reaches the utmost, as it were, that His mercy can perform. 
The priest in His name, brings down the Sacred Body and Blood 
of our Lord upon our altars, he places on our tongue this living 
Bread, the Body and Blood of our Saviour, to be the food of our 
souls here, and the pledge of immortality. “He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, hath life everlasting, and I will raise 
him up on the last day.” Having given us, through the priest, 
this final gift, He may say to us, “What more could I have done 
for you, that I have not done?” The reformers of the sixteenth 
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century hewed down the character of the priest, by abolishing the 
sacrifice, and eliminating all ceremonies belonging to a sacrificing 
priest. The altar was exiled from the Church; vestments, candles 
and all ceremonies so dear to the Catholic heart were discarded, 
and only the pulpit, with an ordinary man giving his opinion about 
the teaching of Christ and giving it with uncertainty, was left. 
Having discarded the name and office of priest, the view of the 
prophecy of Malachy: “Thou art a priest forever,” in the Protestant i 
sense becomes absolutely meaningless. 











DIGNITY OF THE CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 










The dignity of the Catholic priesthood can be understood when ‘ 
we consider his relations with regard to God. The nearer a man 4 
is to God, who is the Principle of all greatness, the greater he is 
himself; the majesty of the monarch is reflected in those who ap- 
proach him. God himself calls the priest and says to him: “He 
that heareth you heareth Me, he that despiseth you, despiseth Me.” 
He establishes the priest as His ambassador. He is to proclaim 
the law of God, to sustain His cause, to make His name respected, 
to defend His interests. He commands the priest to protect His 
glory, to prevent outrages against His majesty. The priest is 
the man of God, the man of the most holy Trinity, His public 
adorer, the propagator of His worship, teaching men how to serve 
Him, and preparing them for His kingdom. He is the preacher 
of His Gospel, the sacrificer of His Body, the dispenser of His 
mysteries, in order to apply to men the fruits of His redemption 
on the Cross. He is the organ that God uses to enlighten the 
minds of men, to purify and sanctify their hearts. 


















POWERS OF THE PRIESTHOOD 





The powers of the Catholic priest are infinite as to time, place 
and persons. As long as there shall be on earth, souls to save 
from error and vice, souls to be sanctified, the priesthood will 
continue to exercise that sacred ministry. “Behold I am with you 
all days, until the consummation of the world.” “Preach the gospel 
to every creature,” is His command. All the nations of the world 
receive the influence of this power. It extends beyond this world, 
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for it is felt in heaven itself, whither it sends forth the elect; it 
extends into hell, whose victims it snatches away. It upholds 
the Church Militant, efficaciously consoles the Church Suffering, 
increases the joys of the Church Triumphant. Again, the great 
and the low, kings and subjects, the learned and the ignorant, are 
subject to its authority, in things that pertain to the eternal. How 
would we set limits to a power to which God Himself would be 
subject; for the priest appeases the anger of the Almighty, and 
causes the Son of God to come down into the hands of His minister, 
who disposes of Him as he pleases. In a certain degree the priest 
can say, like Him who sent him: “All power is given to me in 
heaven and on earth.” The power of earthly monarchs when com- 
pared to that of the priest, is much less than a mass of lead com- 
pared to the purest gold. 

To understand the sublimity of the power of the priesthood, we 
have no adequate comparison on earth, but must look up to heaven. 
Can the power of the priest be compared to that of anangel? There 
are many points of resemblance, but to which of the angels did 
He say: ‘“Whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed 
in heaven”? ‘To which angel did he say: “Do this in commem- 
oration of me’? The angels are simply witnesses of the sacrifice 
of the Mass, while the priest is the minister. Can we compare 
the power of the priest to that of Mary, the Mother of God, who 
surpasses in sanctity and grandeur, all created beings? Five words 
of the humble Virgin caused the Word of God to come down in 
her virginal womb; five words of priestly power make Him come 
down upon the altar. That which Mary did once, thousands of 
priests do every day. She gave to the Son of God a body liable 
to suffer and to die; the priest renders Him present in our midst, 
in His immortal, impassable state. Not to Mary, but to the priest, 
have the keys of the kingdom of heaven been given, for not to 
her, but to them, has He said: ‘Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them.” “The priest is a God, whose mission is to 
make men gods,” says St. Gregory. 


REVERENCE DUE THE PRIESTHOOD 


The greatest reverence, therefore, is due the exalted character 
of the priesthood. The Catholic priest is saluted with that most 
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endearing of titles by his people, “Father”, for the reason that 
he is the true father of the flock intrusted to his care, and is ever 
solicitous concerning their spiritual welfare. He is at their call 
day or night, summer or winter, always willing to comfort in 
sickness and in trouble, and especially is he the father and friend 
at the last dread hour of death, when the soul is prepared for 
that journey to eternity, from whence it shall never return. He 
may have his short-comings; for he is a man like any of us, subject 
to the same temptations. His people attribute his short-comings 
to human frailty, the office remaining in all its beauty and dignity. 
There have been bad priests, yes. There was a bad priest among 
the first twelve that our Lord Himself ordained, Judas. But few 
have fallen compared to the many thousands that have been or- 
dained. We must always remember that the dignity of the priest- 
hood is bestowed upon human beings, and that this does not change 
their nature, but that they are as liable to fall as any of us. A 
good priest is in very truth another Christ, for his life is spent in 
continuing the very work, for which our Lord came down from 
heaven. 














Recent Publications 


“My Bookcase” Series, Edited by the Rev. John C. Reville, S.J, 
Ph.D. (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc.). Each volume, $1.00. 
Volume I: The Creator and the Creature, by Frederick William 
Faber, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Volume II: The 
Wild Birds of Killeevy, a Novel, by Rosa Mulholland. Volume III: 
The Key to the World’s Progress, by Chas. S. Devas. 


In a recent issue of Columbia the question was asked: “Why can- 
not we have the best qualified Catholic brains give us a five-foot 
shelf of the best Catholic books or books by practical Catholics?” 
In view of the numerous advertisements of proposed libraries, with 
many of the books listed being such as no Catholic would read, this 
question pointed out a long-felt want in Catholic literature, which 
“My Bookcase” SERIES is about to satisfy. The first three of this 
Series of one hundred volumes have just appeared and are a splendid 
harbinger of what are soon to follow. While the publishers do not 
claim these volumes will be the best—for they realize that no two 
individuals would agree on the one hundred best volumes—yet in 
securing Father John C. Reville, S.J., Ph.D., as Editor-in-Chief, they 
have guaranteed the reading public that only the best possible will 
be selected. A short introduction to each volume by the Editor 
familiarizes the reader with the author and outlines the setting and 
contents of the book. 

The volume of Father Faber, a fitting title to the first volume of 
such a Series, treats of the relations between the omnipotent Creator 
and the Creature He has so loved, the yearning of God for the children 
of His hand, despite their repeated outrages of His rights, and that 
divine yearning, the drawing power which brings the creature to its 
destined end. It is, in a word, the vindication of the rights of God 
and a true picture of the prodigy of Divine Love. 

A charming tale of the Irish exile is presented by Rosa Mulholland. 
Whether we find the boy, Kevin, in his native Killeevy listening to the 
lore of Shawn Rua, or as the rising young poet in London, Milan, 
and Verona, searching for Fanchea, the little companion of his boy- 
hood days; or whether we follow little Fanchea, as stolen by the 
gypsies and later the little runaway who became a renowned prima 
donna, there is ever sounded by both the note of longing for each 
other, and the dear old mountains of their native land. Back again 
from their wanderings the “Wild Birds” return together to a happiness 
that their faith and constancy has furnished them. 

In the third volume the late Charles S. Devas presents the progress 
of civilization and the Church of Christ. With so many histories being 
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written which practically eliminate all conception of God in the 
advancement of the world, this book has a unique value in the fact that 
it shows the hand of God through all the actions of men. It is a 
fitting complement to the first volume, which shows the relation between 
God and creature. From the apologist’s viewpoint this book furnishes 
a splendid summary of the trials, apparent defeats and victories of the 
Church; it shows the human element ever present in the Church, but 
the Divine Power ever operative despite human frailty, and describes 
the part so well played by the Church in the history of the world. 
Attractively bound, handy, and printed in large clear type, these 
books should give satisfaction to all. The publisher deserves much 
commendation for marketing these volumes at the very reasonable 
price of $1.00 per volume. 
George Washington. By William Roscoe Thayer. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston.) $3.50. 


It would seem, after all the biographies of Washington that have 
been written, that not much more could be said on the subject. Mr. 
Thayer, however, has undertaken in a brief space to give a true 
picture and correct estimate of the real Washington, free from any 
of the glamor of the hero worshiper, but at the same time doing justice 
to Washington’s character and achievements. The author, in very 
simple and readable English, unfolds the life story of this man, who 
started his career without a liberal education, in fact with very little 
education at all, but who managed because of certain extraordinary 
qualities, physical, mental and moral, with which he was endowed, to 
become the leader of his country in its struggle for independence and, 
after that struggle had succeeded, the greatest force in securing the 
framing and adoption of our Constitution, and the welding of the 
separate colonies into a nation. 

The author is careful to avoid all extravagant eulogy, and relies 
simply on a plain recital of the facts. He does not hesitate to sweep 
aside the many fictions built up by Weems and others about Wash- 
ington. He points out that while he was not a dazzling military 
genius like Napoleon, still he managed to carry through successfully, 
against terrible odds, and with feeble support from his country, one 
of the greatest and most difficult military struggles in all history ; that 
while he was not trained in letters and in the history and philosophy 
of government, like many of his contemporaries such as Hamilton, 
Jefferson and Madison, that he topped them all in elevation of char- 
acter, purity and steadfastness of purpose, and power to inspire and 
influence men. In short, that he easily surpassed all of his con- 
temporaries in the great qualities that constitute lofty and unselfish 
leadership of a people, and this despite the very interesting fact which 
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the author points out, that it happened that during the American Revo- 
lution and immediately afterward, a larger number of men who had 
courage and clear vision, who loved justice, who were patient and 
humble and unflagging, and who believed with an ineluctable convic- 
tion that righteousness exalteth a nation, existed in what had been the 
American colonies, than anywhere else at any other time in history. 

The author states in his preface that he aims in this book only at 
giving a sketch of George Washington’s life and acts, but that he has 
striven to make that sketch absolutely faithful to life, and to that end 
has drawn his facts from the military records of the eight years of 
the Revolutionary War from the records of Congress during his two 
terms as President, and most important of all from the fourteen 
volumes of his personal writings, from which the author freely and 
interestingly quotes. 

While this is, we believe, the briefest biography of Washington that 
has appeared, it is likely the most faithful portrayal of the real char- 
acter of the man who has come to be recognized by competent critics 
as the all around greatest man in our history. Pr. 8. 


Retreat Conferences for Religious in Two Series. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Cox, O.M.I., Vicar Apostolic of the Transvaal. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.) $3 for each series. 


Meditation Manual for Each Day of the Year. From the Italian 
of a Father of the Society of Jesus. Adapted for Ecclesiastics, 
Religious, and Others. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) $1.25. 


The spiritual life, like our own natural existence, is an inexhaustible 
study. Since the days of Adam the mind of man has been delving 
into the great mystery of the relationship between the soul and God, 
ever exploring the vast fields of thought and speculation which are 
there displayed for our meditation and scrutiny, and yet the subject 
is not exhausted, nor are its marvels all explained. The reason for 
this is to be found in the infinite nature of God and His operations, 
on the one hand, and the complex and manifold nature of the human 
spirit, on the other. Those, therefore, who may be inclined to wonder 
at the constant output of spiritual works, books of devotion, and the 
like, have their answer. 

Hence we welcome the above spiritual works for religious and eccle- 
siastics. Each Series of Bishop Cox’s retreat covers a week, with 
three conferences a day, besides an opening and a closing discourse. 
The subjects treated are practical. Some, like the discourses on voca- 
tion, the vows and rule, are directly pertinent to religious life; others, 
such as those on the virtues and vices, prayer, and the like, are more 
general in character. The work ought to prove helpful and stimulating 
to retreat masters. 
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The Manual for meditation is based on a small Italian work, which, 
in turn, was taken in part from the “Manna of the Soul” of the 
famous Jesuit, Segneri. Most of these meditations have for their 
subjects incidents in the life of our Lord. Supplementary medita- 
tions on the principal feasts of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph com- 
plete the work. Outstanding merits of this book are that it has a 
meditation for each day of the year, and that the one appointed for the 
Sunday is drawn from the Gospel read in the Mass. The order fol- 
lowed is that commonly found in such works. The meditation is 
divided into three points, each of which consists of a consideration and 


application, succeeded by affections and resolutions. 
E. D. S. 


Values Everlasting. By the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price: $1.25. 


The public press and the popular magazines frequently contain 
strictures on religion and morality and exploit false views of life for 
the delectation of the morbid reading public. The novel, the stage, 
the preacher with no divine commission, are oftentimes subtle aids 
in spreading these criticisms. Occasionally, Catholics listen to their 
recommendations and views, thereby jeopardizing or losing their faith. 
Father Garesché has suggested certain means to protect the faithful 
against these dangers. The sacraments, prayer, devotions are the 
weapons he assigns to defend the precious heritage of faith. Written 
in a cheerful and eloquent style the essays are elegant and interesting 
and will furnish the reader with reasons innumerable for avoiding the 
allurements of these tempters and seeking the true wisdom, the things 
of God. 


At the Feet of the Divine Master. Short Meditations for Busy 
Parish Priests. By the Rev. Anthony Huonder, S.J. Freely 
Adapted into English by H. A. Frommelt. Edited by Arthur 
Preuss. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) $1.50. 


There is no need of argument to convince every priest that the most 
necessary thing in his life is to try to imitate and, as far as is humanly 
possible, to walk in the footsteps of his divine Master. The priest 
should be another Christ, in his manner of living, his words and deeds, 
as he is in reality with respect to his sacred character and divinely 
appointed mission. But in order to attain this high and needed excel- 
lence, the priest must keep before him in his daily life the model 
whom he is to copy. 

In our times of hurried, strenuous existence, surrounded as we are 
by a multitude of distracting cares and immersed in an extremely 
practical and material atmosphere, this is not easy to do without some 
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special help such as has been provided by Fr. Huonder. The author 
endeavors to associate all the details of the priest’s life and office with 
some incident in the life of Christ. He shows how at the altar, in the 
pulpit, in the school room, at the sick-bed, in his social calls and in his 
recreations, the divine Pattern can be always the priest’s guide. 

The great danger to the clerical life of to-day is worldliness. There 
is so much rushing about, so little serious thought, so many vanities 
and distractions, such a lack of solid reading and study, that never 
before was it so easy for the priest to forget the character and pur- 
pose of his calling and to become like the world around him. What 
we need, then, are brief, practical, solid books like the one before 
us, which, unlike so many of similar kind in the past, take into con- 
sideration the concrete life of to-day with all its new conditions and 
circumstances, and point the way by which those in Sacred Orders 
can attain holiness of life as well now as in times past. With such 
useful books to hand no one can say that he has no time or knows not 
how to conform his life to the life of Christ. E. D. S. 


Zeal in the Class-Room. By the Rev. M. V. Kelly, C.S.B. (St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto.) 


One must read several of the gem-like little moral essays styled 
chapters on “Zeal in the Class-Room” before acknowledging that Father 
Kelly has chosen an apt title for his interesting and helpful book. The 
author’s purpose is single, and that is to drive home the truth that 
Catholic colleges are failures, unless their aim is to give effectively to 
students not merely what non-Catholic colleges can give to the same 
degree; namely, fine buildings, good courses, athletics, social life, but 
a something which non-Catholic colleges cannot give ; that is, a spiritual 
training that will form Catholic minds and hearts, already grounded in 
faith, for spiritual strength and for wholesome pride in that strength. 
The “zeal” must be in the professor, who must feel it, show it and 
strive to instill it into his pupils. 

Father Kelly would have a “prefect of religion” in every school and 
college, and would have the spiritual life followed in prayer in com- 
mon, meditation, Mass, frequent Communion, rosary, Benediction, spir- 
itual reading, and many devotions to an extent that most well-conducted 
seminaries would find difficulty in realizing, but, perhaps, he means his 
instructions to be not so much a norm to be observed as a good end, 
which, when hoped for, can but inspire. 

It is certain that if some of our Catholic college rectors and spiritual 
directors would strive earnestly and consistently to follow in practice 
some of the more suitable of Father Kelly’s ideas, the number of our 
college graduates who would have a clearer and deeper insight into the 
spiritual life would be decidedly greater. Even as it is, Catholic col- 
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leges can have little ground for complaint of disloyalty on the part of 
their alumni, but is the “enthusing” of college graduates always inspir- 
ing? Do many of our college boys in after-life dwell much in thought 
and word upon the spiritual training received? Do not most of them 
give the impression that they looked upon spiritual training as a part of 
the course and that they took it as a matter of course? We can easily 
agree with Father Kelly that, if it is the fault of the authorities that 
spiritual training becomes a mere part of the course and is so taken 
by the students, then the superiority of Catholic colleges over non- 
Catholic colleges is not in evidence. In those colleges in which the 
spiritual life and training are only a side issue and not the main issue 
we shall expect to find enthusiastic “rah-rah boys” and “rooters” 
among the graduates who will help to swell the roster of future stu- 
dents, but we shall look in vain among them for strongly spiritual 
men who will impress the world by their possession of positive spir- 
ituality, except, of course, in those cases where God’s grace directly 
intervenes. J. F.N. 


General and Professional Biology, With Special Reference to 
Man. By Edward J. Menge, Ph.D. (The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee.) $6.50. 


This work is intended as a text-book for a one or two years’ course 
in biology. In accordance with the views of medical and dental authori- 
ties the author has added to the first part of his work on general 
biology two further parts, on introductory embryology and comparative 
anatomy. 

At the present time, the writer tells us, “the student in biology must 
purchase three or four texts for his work, none of which is a true 
continuation of its predecessor. If a student must seek through many 
volumes for references, he is all too apt not to look for any at all, 
whereas if he has but to turn a few pages, he will almost invariably 
search out many.” Hence it is a distinct advantage to have all that 
is needed for two complete years of biological work contained within 
a single volume in which each part logically follows the preceding part. 
Thus the student is saved much time and expense and is at the same 
time provided with a book of reference for his future professional 
years of study. 


Furthermore, as the author rightly observes, the student, having his 
entire course before him in a single volume, will read more than he 
would if the matter were scattered through several books. 

Dr. Menge is well known as a first-rate scientific authority, and we 
feel sure that great success will attend upon this, his latest work. 
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Confessions of an Old Priest. By the Rev. S. D. McConnell, 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) $1.25. 


The title of this book is a misnomer, calculated to mislead the reader, 
The author is not a “priest,” but a Protestant minister, “born and 
reared . . . in the Scotch Presbyterian Church.” After fifty years 
of service and now honorably retired, he confesses that his early belief, 
“that the church was the one organization in the world, of divine 
institution, that it owes its origin to Jesus Christ and that he was the 
unique Son of God,” was false. To quote his own statement: “TI have 
been reluctantly forced to ask myself whether any of these things are 
true.” It were better had he kept these thoughts in the secret recesses 
of his heart rather than to commit them to print and endanger the faith 
of others. In the parable of the Good Shepherd, Christ speaks of “one 
who hath no care for his sheep.” Perhaps the retired minister might 
resent the title applied to such a shepherd in the Gospel. Yet there 
is a strong temptation to designate him by this dishonorable appellation. 
That a sincere man ordained to be the spiritual leader of his people 
should harbor such blasphemous ideas in his soul while his lips 
preached religion and faith is almost incredible. Had he retired from 
his pastorate and nursed his doubts in secret, it would have been more 
honorable. The book is not only worthless but dangerous to every 
reader. It should never have seen the light of day and deserves to be 
relegated to well-merited oblivion. 


Nowrls 


The Gates of Olivet, by Lucille Borden (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), is a delightful tale of Catholic life. The scenes are laid in 
France and America after the Great War. The introduction of Lourdes 
and its miracles makes the story doubly interesting. It is Mrs. Borden’s 
first long novel and its success should induce the gifted authoress to 
continue her labors in the realms of Catholic fiction. 


e 


Mariquita, by John Ayscough (Benziger Bros.), is a tale of the 
Great West, dealing with religious problems and teaching a splendid 
lesson. The struggles of the heroine are ably depicted and her ultimate 
triumph will please the reader. 


Average Cabins, by Isabel C. Clarke (Benziger Bros.), is a 
dramatic and human romance, written in Miss Clarke’s own inimitable 
style. The dilemma of Father Ponsford, involving the seal of con- 
fession and the future happiness of his beloved sister, is solved accord- 
ing to sound Catholic theology. The book is interesting from covet 
to cover. 
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On the Run, by the Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J. (Benziger Bros.), 
is a typical “Father Finn book,” which means that every healthy, fun- 
loving boy will devour its pages and complain that it was not longer, 


My Unknown Chum, “Aguecheek” (The Devin-Adair Co.), needs 
no introduction, and no praise. Its popularity, always great, has not 
diminished, but increased with the flight of years. It is not only a 
companion but a friend, and every reading discloses new charms. It 
is a model of style and an encyclopedia of valuable information. 


The Firebrand of the Indias, by E. K. Seth-Smith (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge), is an attempt to tell the story of 
the heroism and the sanctity of St. Francis Xavier as a romance. The 
author, a non-Catholic, fails to grasp the spiritual side of the great 
Apostle, yet the narrative is interesting and may do some good for 
those outside the Church. 


Miscellanea 


The Loyola Press (Chicago) has made several notable additions to 
the series of English Classics. The Rev. John F. Quinn, S.J., has 
arranged a compendium of English Verse; Aloysius J. Hogan, S.]J., 
has, edited “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” (Coleridge) ; Carol L. 


Bernhardt, S.J., has issued “A Christmas Carol in Prose” (Dickens). 
Copious notes and references are supplied in each booklet. The Nor- 
man, Remington Co. (Baltimore) has published “The Hound of 
Heaven,” edited by a namesake of the author, James Thompson, pro- 
fusely decorated. The Society of SS. Peter and Paul (London) 
furnishes a superb book, “Pictures of the Roman Liturgy,” which 
deserves wide circulation. The Mission Press (Techny, Ill.) keeps 
up the high standard of “St. Michael’s Almanac,” and prose, poetry 
and pictures should attract every reader. The Rev. Michael J. Duffy, 
of New York, has composed “A Catechism of Christian Doctrine,” an 
excellent work, written in simple style and fitted for pupils of the 
primary and grammar grades. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. (New York) 
has published “Congregational Prayers for the Children’s Mass,” con- 
taining prayers to be learned by heart, the ordinary of the Mass for 
various occasions, the Stations of the Cross, the Rosary, the Litanies 
and sixteen hymns with words and music. It is by far the best child’s 
prayer book in the English language and its reasonable price (35c) 
should induce every pastor to introduce it into his Sunday-school. 
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Bonks Received 


American Issue Press, Westerville, Ohio: 
America and the World Liquor Problem. By E. H. Cherrington. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


The Church. By A. D. Sertillanges. Translated by A. G. McDougall. $4.00; The Early 
Friends of Christ. = Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. $1.75; My God and My All. A Prayer 
Book for Children. ompiled by Rev. F, X. Lasance. 35 cents; The Transplanting of 
Tessie. By Mary I. Waggaman; Captain Ted. 5 Mary I. Waggaman. $1.25; The 
Playwater Plot. By Mary T. Waggaman. $1.25; The Finding of Tony. By Mary T 
Waggaman. $1.25. 


Blase Benziger & Co., New York: 
General Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law. By Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, 
S.S., D.D., D.C.L. $3.20; The Three Sacraments of Initiation. By Rev. L. Labanche, 
S.S.S. Authorized Translation, 

The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: 
The Patient’s Viewpoint. By Dr. Paluel J. Flagg. $1.30. 


Catholic Truth Society, London: 


Spiritual Reading. By Bishop John S. Vaughan; Extreme Unction. By J. B. Jaggar, 

ae ther T Burke on the Confessional; Anglo-Catholics; Have They Grasped the 
Point? By Rev. P. H. Malden; His Further Greetings, Simple Meditations for Easter- 
Tide. By Mother St. Paul. 


H. Dessain, Mechlin: 


Epitome Juris Canonict cum Commentarits ad Scholas et ad Usum Privatum, Tomus III, 
Auctoribus A. Vermeersch, S.J. et J. Creusen, S.J, 15 francs. 


Gill & Son, Dublin: 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Rev. P. Boylan, M.A. 


D. P. Hansen & Sons, Chicago: 
The Communion Prayer Book. By a Sister of St. Joseph. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 
What Shall We Become after Death? By the Abbé Moreux. Translated by J. F. 


. 


Scholfield. $1.75; The Red Queen. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. $2.00 net; Manual of 
Pastoral Theology. By Rev. Frederick Schulze, D.D. $3.00. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 
India and its Missions. By the Capuchin Mission Unit. $2.50; The Secrets of the 
Religious Life. Translated from the French by Oliver Dolphin. $1.00; The hice 
of Power. By Captain J. A. Hadfield. 75 cents; New Testament Greek for Beginners. By 
J. A. Machen, D.D. $2.20; The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. By F. G. Peabody. 
$2.50; Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion. By Dr. K. Kohler. $1.50. 


Methodist Book Concern, New York: 
$1 Study of Genesis and Exodus by the Questionnaire Method. By Roland H. Walker. 
1.00. 


P. Téqui, Paris: 
Le Bréviaire Expliqué. 2 vols., 2d edition. By R. P. Charles Willi; Rédemptoriste: Direc- 
toire Pratique pour le Clergé d’aprés le Nouveau Code Canonique et des Décisions 
Récentes des Congrégations Romaines. 4th edition. By Chanoine Laurent; A la Con- 
quéte des Ames. Essai de Psychologie et de Pratique Pastorale. Apostolat des Enfants et 
des Jeunes Gens. By P. N. Nicolay; Directoire Pratique de jeune Confesseur. By Alex. 
cae Traduit de Italien sur la 4iéme édition. Par Abbé Ph. Maszoyer, 2 tomes. 11iéme 
ition. 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York: 
“My Bookcase” Series. Edited by the Rev. John C. Reville, S.J., Ph.D. Vol. I, The 
Creator and the Creature. By Frederick William Faber, Priest of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri; Vol. II, The Wild Birds of Killeevy, a Novel, by Rosa Mulholland; Vol. III, 
The Key to the World’s Progress. By Charles S. Devas. 





